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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1 865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; } and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN becomes each year a more 
commanding figure in the retrospect of American 
history. To those who believe that the moral law 
is supreme and always in force, whether in the city 
of Washington or in the remotest territory, it is not 

difficult to account for Lincoln’s greatness and influence. 
Behind his intellect. and his heart, more potent than his po- 
litical sagacity and more effective than his wonderful tact, 
was his confidence in human nature as the. representative of 
the moral law. He said, You may repeal everything, “ repeal 
all compromise, repeal the Declaration of Independence, 
repeal all past history, you still cannot repeal human nat- 
ure.” Whatever else he saw, believed in, and hoped for, 
with increasing conviction he trusted in justice, and held 
that it would find its own shortest and best way to suc- 
cess if the actions of men and nations were controlled 
by its plain dictates. He was a politician, astute, tactful, 
and even adroit in his management of political forces. And 
yet those who dealt with him learned to know that, whenever 
a question of righteousness was involved, he would be found 
still gentle, persuasive, and perhaps sorrowful in his mood 
and demeanor, but with a resolution like tempered steel. 


ed 


SomE of our correspondents at times wonder why we do 
not ‘‘gush” with enthusiasm over what are called “converts 
to Unitarianism” among “evangelical” professors and 
scholars. Why do we not claim them, and welcome them, 
and make much of them when they rebel against the rule of 
the creeds in churches and theological schools? To us the 
reasons why we should not make haste to welcome recruits 
are plain and potent. When they wish to be known as Uni- 
tarians, they will say so. While they are carrying on their 
own controversies in their own way, within the limits of their 
own organizations, they would commonly regard it as an 
impertinence for us tointerfere. At least, as more than one 
of them has frankly told us, it would cause them embarrass- 
ment, and uy them to unnecessary trouble in defending 
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their positions. They often say we may accept much of the 
doctrine and the criticism which have characterized the 
Unitarian movement; but that does not make us Unita- 
rians, because we hold to various ideas of sin and redemp- 
tion which are not Unitarian. Instead of standing still 
within our own ranks and shouting a welcome to those who 
seem to us to be fighting our battles under other standards, 
would it not be well for us to examine our own standing and 
methods, and learn if possible why it is that, with a long 
established leadership in movements of thought which are 
affecting all the churches, these liberal thinkers do not of 
their own accord and with gladness range theniselves with 
us? What is it that makes our fellowship so pleasantly select 
and so inconveniently small? 


rd . 


Pror. CHARLES W. Pearson of North-western University 
has been the subject of newspaper reports, according to 
which he has imperilled his professional standing by an 
open declaration of the fallibility of the Bible, and by a 
general denial of the miracles recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. While he claims to be orthodox in his 
teaching concerning religious experience and the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the soul of man, it is now reported that the 
authorities of the university do not accept his claim to be 
sound in the faith. The institution in which he is a teacher 
is supported mainly by contributions from the members of 
the Methodist Church, who commonly do believe in the 
miracles recorded both in the Old Testament and in the 
New. Although some Methodists question the miraculous 
narratives in the older books of the Bible, few of them doubt 
the New Testament records, and consider a denial of the 
miracles reported by the Evangelists as profane, sacri- 
legious, and shocking. Prof. Pearson is evidently a man 
who has the courage of his own convictions, and is appar- 
ently willing to take what comes of declaring them. When 
we remember that it is not thirty years since similar discus- 
sions were “shaking the National Conference to its founda- 
tions,” we need not be surprised at the upheavals which we 
note from time to time in other churches. 


2 


Tue Boston Temperance Federation are asking the legis- 
lators of Massachusetts to pass an act “to amend the laws 
relating to the granting of licenses for the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors in the city of Boston, so as to extend the right of 
local option to the districts known as Boston Proper, East 
Boston, Charlestown, South Boston, Dorchester, Roxbury, 
West Roxbury, and Brighton.” The effect of local option 
in this case would be exactly opposed to that proposed in 
the city of New York in regard to the Sunday opening of 
saloons. There the intention is to allow those to have the 
open saloon who wish it. The object of this movement in 
Boston is to give the inhabitants of the residential districts 
the same right that other communities in Massachusetts 
have under the law; namely, to license but one saloon for 
each one thousand inhabitants. As the law now stands, it 
gives to Boston a sal-on for every five hundred inhabitants. 
This allotment was intended to apply to commercial Boston 
before it had grown by annexation. The effect of it is to 
crowd saloons into the limits of Old Boston, the surplus sa- 
loons that cannot be supported in the residential districts. 
The request of the Federation seems wise and timely, and we 
think it ought to be granted. 


st 


Concress has before it problems enough to tax the sa- 
gacity, the generosity, the magnanimity, and the self-control 
of any nation. The general immigration question, the Chi- 
nese question, the exigent needs of Cuba, Hawaii, and the 
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Philippines, the Monroe Doctrine and the Isthmian Canal, 
reciprocity and the administration of the army and navy, are 
questions which not only call for, but demand that all mo- 
tives of self-interest shall be put second, and that, first of 
all, the administration and our legislators at Washington 
shall endeavor to find out, first, what is right, and, second, 
how to do it. The first question is comparatively easy: the 
second will tax all the resources of our representatives, 
whether in the legislative or the executive department. We 
must have new light for some of these questions. Neither 
Washington’s Farewell Address, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, nor the Constitution of the United States, for in- 
stance, give us any information as to the nature of the treaty 
which we may and ought to make with China. Even the 
Golden Rule does not inform us how many immigrants should 
be allowed or encouraged to come from China to the United 
States. Probably, if we say the word, we can have fifty mil- 
lions of them. Where would China draw the line if she 
were in our place and looked at the question from our point’ 
of view? 
a 


WE say a man can hold converse with himself, or be 
beside himself, or forget himself, or be conscious of self. 
These phrases imply two personalities; but, when one really 
takes time and has some skill in psychology, and listens to 
every voice that speaks within, he may summon a whole 
parliament of subordinate personalities. The self is made 
up of many strands, closely braided together. But they are 
all alive, and each one is capable of independent action. 
With a vivid imagination, one can hold actual conversation 
with his reason, with his conscience, with his various’ appe- 
tencies. He will find each one of them reasoning in a dif- 
ferent way or acting without reason, asserting rights and 
making claims. All the principal functions of the body 
have their agents and advocates in the mind. In semi- 
delirium, one can watch in himself the various parts of his 
nature as they assert themselves. Insanity sets in when the 
co-ordinating power and control is lost. Then the various 
powers of the mind become a mob. In spite of modern 
notions to the contrary, it is to the ancient psychology of 
introspection that we get the sense of mystery in the con- 
templation of the soul, and about all we know about it that 
is of highest value. 


Conditional Immortality. 


The doctrine of conditional immortality is not new. It 
reappears in new forms, has a brief career, and then drops 
into obscurity. No argument and no evidence has ever been, 
produced conclusive enough to hold the ground against the 
stubborn but generous instincts of the human heart. What 
Lincoln said, the people say, ‘it must be all or none.” The 
argument for immortality draws its force, and is assured of 
permanence, because the heart of man tends in that direc- 
tion. What men tend to believe in, to long for, and to 
regard as admirable and desirable, that the mind will justify. 
For this reason: as the various artificial supports of the doc- 
trine of immortality are withdrawn by the hands of the 
critics, all the more the belief in the immortal life itself, 
released from the burden of the supports that were hin- 
drances, becomes strong and beautiful. 

There are two principal sources of the outbreak from time 
to time of belief in conditional immortality. The one is 
generous and praiseworthy, and the other is not. When Dr. 
Parkhurst breaks loose from the doctrines of his church, and 
asserts the probability or possibility of extinction for human 
beings who have not cared for their souls, he is escaping 
from the horrors of the Calvinistic hell. He is shutting out 
from his imagination the cries of lost souls doomed under 
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an implacable justice to torments that are eternal. It is a 
relief to a sensitive nature, never forgetful of the woes of 
others, to be able to say with any assurance of faith, It may 
be that the woes will not endure. When it becomes certain 
that they work no good, when the wicked soul is incorrigible 
and no doom lies before it but hopeless degradation and 
endless misery, then it is better that its days should be num- 
bered. It is better that God and righteous human beings 
should be released from unavailing sympathy with the sor- 
rows of those who lie in darkness, cursing their fate and 
incapable of repentance. 

As a half-way house between the old doctrine and the new, 
it is very likely that belief in conditional immortality may be 
sought as a refuge by large numbers, perhaps the majority of 
Christian people. But the doctrine is not so wise, so human, 
and so hopeful as the Catholic doctrine of purgatory, which 
affords relief for all believers who are able to assure them- 
selves that their friends are on the way through purgatory to 
paradise. 

There is another form in which the doctrine of conditional 
immortality comes into the thoughts of men in our time 
which has little to redeem it. Itsprings from no fine im- 
pulse of humanity, it furnishes no alternative to hopeless sin 
and endless sorrow, it gives no new hope to man, but takes 


- away something of the universal expectation of life eternal. 


It is one of the by-products of the doctrine of evolution. If 
we have passed in the course of the ages from the animal 
without a soul to the animal with one, there must have been 
a time when the transition came,— the passage from brute 
to man. Now if immortality is natural to man, unless we 
say that animals also are immortal, there must have been a 
time when a line could have been drawn between manlike 
creatures that were not immortal and human beings that 
were. If such a line could. certainly have been drawn at 
some time in past ages, then it is possible that such a line 
might be drawn to-day. It is possible to think that there 
may be races and individuals to-day which have not attained 
to the stature of manhood when the soul comes in and the 
endless life begins. It is possible also to think of the risk 
of attaining “the upright front and heavenly-regarding eye 
that man is born to,” and then falling back again,— forfeit- 
ing the divine inheritance, and becoming one of the beasts 
that perish. 

This, we say, is one of the possibilities of thought; but it 
is an ignoble possibility, because, while it may be useful as a 
threat, as the doctrine of eternal punishment was, it has in 
it no motive for repentance and progress, but fear and 
shame. The possibilities of evil in this doctrine are, from 
another point of view, unbounded. How easy it will be to 
say that the lower races are in the preliminary stages of evo- 
lution, that they are only brutes that perish, and have no 
rights that even religion must respect! We are finding in 
Africa among living men something not unlike the missing 
link, which is said to be an animal which stood erect upon 
its feet, now extinct indeed, but closely allied to the dwarfs 
of the African forests. It is always dangerous to accept a 
belief which makes any part of the human race seem perma- 
nently contemptible. The old doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment had in it some saving power, because it made a crime 
of any act or course of conduct which would put in peril a 
soul capable of enduring everlasting woe. But the contempt 


engendered by the downlooking of supercilious saints who’ 


lift their eyebrows in lofty disregard, not of the torments of 
the damned, which were once supposed to excite joy in 
heaven, but at the silent exit from the scheme of _created 
things, of human beings no longer worth considering, is 
wholly ignoble. Temporarily the doctrine may be held as a 
warning for ill-doers, and as an incitement to sympathy ; but 


_ the permanent effect of it is to deaden the sympathies, to 


reduce interest in human nature, and to make life a scramble 
in which nonentity takes the hindmost. 
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The Cult of Beauty. 


There is a rooted conviction in some minds that the culti- 
vation of beauty through the artistic sense and the moral part 
of our being have no close relation,— are, in fact, diverse and 
unrelated principles. And some there are who proclaim 
that the cult of beauty is purely sensuous, and may be per- 
nicious, like a poisonous bloom on a rotting swamp of cor- 
ruption. Many volumes have been filled with dissertations 
on the innate connection of beauty and truth; and yet we 
are much at sea in regard to the manner of the interplay of 
these principles, and how mutually they are helped and 
stimulated. Simple virtues, it is said, flee before the great 
art epochs that minister to luxury and pride. Periods of 
national decadence have sometimes been associated with 
intense artistic productivity of a high order, while much 
progréss,°on the contrary, has been made in civilization at 
times nearly barren in the products of genius that are fed by 
the cult of beauty. : 

The stern Puritanic asceticism, which rules out beauty as 
one of the quickening agencies of the soul’s life, has been 
discredited in our time. Some reconciling principle is felt, 
if not formulated. The belief is acted on that beauty must 
have a lofty mission in development, perhaps the loftiest, as 
in its highest expression it binds the nature to God by its 
revealing power. 

The really beautiful things that have once been rejected 
of men come back and are set again upon their pedestals, to 
be the light and inspiration of the world. It was so in the 
Renaissance, when Greek art again asserted its power over 
the world; and what the Reformation put away with hatred 
and fear, much of it is creeping back into places of influence. 
For the world is jealous of the beautiful things genius has 
given it; and, though its eyes are holden from beauty and 
the love of it for a time, it returns humbly once more to bow 
at its altars. 

God meant it evidently to be, if not the sister, the hand- 
maiden of religion; and the great works of Christian archi- 
tects and artists is a striving for ideal beauty of form, the 
glorious delights of color, through religious expression. 
Aspiration was made visible to the eye, and found its ways 
to the observer’s soul. The two were blended in a noble 
unity the world may never see again. Though it has scorn- 
fully repudiated the notion that distortion and ugliness can 
ever be well pleasing to the Almighty, still the highest 
religious inspiration and uses of beauty seem somehow lost. 
Life has grown too complex, the modern mind too self-con- 
scious, the heart of the world is not pure enough or unselfish 
enough, to vow itself to a consecrated worship of the beauti- 
ful. Some of the secrets of the old cult have been again 
caught up into heaven, from whence they came. Something 
has been partly dulled in human fibre and the power of 
creation. We can dream and feel; but our dreams no longer 
rise in air with the spires and pinnacles of the old cathedrals, 
or fling themselves on canvas with the power of vision made 
manifest. 

Nature is structurally beautiful in its smallest atoms,—a 
mighty object lesson not to be disregarded. It points us to 
the thing well pleasing to the Creator, the joy he has in the 
perfection of his works,—that overplus of creative energy 
that stops to finish and adorn the smallest vegetable or 
animal growth hidden in the depths of the sea, to fashion 
crystals and precious stones in the deep places of the 
planet with the same loving care and exactness that it hangs 
a star in space, tones a mountain to illimitable splendor, or 
paints a sunset cloud with all the wonders of light. 

We have as much right to say that beauty is the ultimate 
end of creation as use. God has pleased himself in evolving 
it, and we have a right to be pleased “in thinking his 
thoughts after him.” Nor have we need to be ashamed of a 
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deep and abiding passion for beauty. If nobly loved, it is 
ennobling, the crown of society, the glory of a nation. The 
decline of the cult of beauty in the soul of the poet, the 
artist, the dreamer, is a deplorable sign of decadence. The 
modern school of innovators who would set up the ugly, the 
deformed, and distorted objects of their perverted fancy in 
the holy place of high and beautiful creations are desecra- 
tors; and their sickly inventions show a sad latter-day 
degeneracy. 

Some there must be whose hearts are pure and souls 
aflame for the ideal perfection,— some who live for things of 
the spirit, and are consecrated to the cult of beauty which 
translates itself in aspiration, who take the hints of nature 
and turn them into a higher expression of the needs of the 
soul and the hunger of the heart. They are the blossoms 
on the tree of life. They add not to the gold and silver of 
the State. They lay not lands to lands. Their names are 
not in the exchanges or in the markets. They are un- 
crowned kings who show the value and meaning of things, 
point to the excellence of beauty, both physical and moral, 
show the worth of love, and are guides and leaders toward 
the light. They remind the world of the best things, the 
most precious treasures of existence, amid all the confusions, 
the catastrophes, the miseries and thick darkness, the 
doubts and terrors of life. They lead the way to sanity, to the 
temple of beauty, with a clear, triumphal song. Riches and 
honors, consideration, renown, power, and might all fade or 
wither; but the ideal beauty remains shining like a bow in 
the heavens. It is perennial youth and refreshment. It 
burns in the souls of those who see God in the perfection 
of his universe. It is the highest adaptiveness to the im- 
pression of spiritual things. 

There are high priests and prophets of this worship who 
love the world so well, as God’s handiwork, they will not use 
it for the baser ends of selfish living. They reveal the 
splendor of man’s heritage as child of God. They are 
light-bringers and instructors in harmonious truths. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


Committee Work. 


As the work of the National Association expands and 
grows more varied, the administrative problems grow more 
and more complex. Until within a few years it has been 
quite possible to discuss in the full board of directors every 
important enterprise in the charge of the Association; but, as 
these enterprises multiply and as new lines of work are 
opened and new responsibilities assumed, the mere pressure 
upon the time of the board requires the adoption of new 
methods of procedure. The minute consideration and ex- 
amination of each case which was formerly possible in the 
board meeting must now be done by the standing commit- 
tees, and these committees have therefore come to be very 
important elements in the life and work of the Association. 
Formerly the committees were inclined to pass rapidly upon 
the applications and recommendations before them, because 
the members knew that all these matters would be gone over 
again in the board meeting with thorough sifting and final 
decision. As the pressure of business increases, however, 
the time for scrutiny and debate in the board meeting is in- 
adequate; and it has therefore come to pass in the experience 
of the Association, as in that of larger legislative bodies, 
that most of the hard work is now done in the committee 
rooms, and not on the floor at the board meetings. 

The standing committees of the board are those on 
Finance, Publication, New England States, Middle States, 
Southern States, Western States, Foreign, and Education. 
Except on the days when one or another of the home mis- 


sionary departments has precedence under the by-laws of 
the board, the reports and recommendations of the commit- 
tees come before the board in this order. The board meets 
on the second Tuesday of each month; and, as many direc- 
tors come from a distance and can spend but a short time 
in Boston, the committee and board meetings have to be 
crowded into the morning and afternoon of a single day. 
By careful arrangement and close attention this time is made 
to suffice for the discharge of the regular work; but to 
accomplish this requires the patience and persistent applica- 
tion of the directors, who, be it remembered, are busy men 
and women and volunteers. It is also obvious that the 
time is too limited for special causes and enterprises to find 
an adequate hearing. 

For the relief of the standing committees several special 
committees of the board have recently been appointed. 
These committees are small, and are able to meet at the con- 
venience of the members. For example, a special commit- 


tee has just investigated and made report upon the methods "' 


and results of the work of the Association :n college towns. 
Another is at work upon the revision of the rules of the trus- 
tees of the Church Building Loan Fund, which were adopted 
sixteen years ago and which need to have embodied in 
them the modifications suggested by the experience of the 
trustees. 

Beyond this, in order to expedite the work of the Asso- 
ciation and increase its efficiency, it has been found wise to 
commit certain inquiries and responsibilities to the charge 
of committees appointed from the Association at large. Sev- 
eral of these committees may be regarded as permanent, 
such as the Committee to confer with the Committee of the 
Universalist General Convention and the Committee to pro- 
vide Hospitality in Anniversary-Week and the committees in 
charge of the summer meetings. These committees are self- 
governing; and, while originally appointed by the president 
of the Association and reporting to the directors, they do 
their work in practical independence. 

Eight other special committees from the Association at 
large have been appointed during the last two years. On 
these committees the board of directors is always repre- 
sented ; and, with the exception of the Committee on Methods 
of Nominating Officers and Directors, an officer of the Asso- 
ciation has always served as chairman. Three of these 
committees have reported, and have been diseharged with 
the thanks of the directors. The committee to collect and 
codify the Covenants in use in our churches did a most 
thorough and careful piece of work. Its printed report has 
been widely circulated, and its recommendatiors and sug- 
gestions have been wisely adopted by a number of our 
churches. The booklet prepared by the Committee on Hand 
book is also extensively read and used in our churches, and 
proves an exceedingly valuable guide to all who want to 
know the usages of our fellowship and the methods of work 
and organization which have proved efficient in our free 
churches. Any parish which fails to profit by the counsel of 
these experienced committees sins against the light. The 


‘Committee on Country Work in New England has just filed 


its report, and by vote of the directors it will be printed as 
the April or New England number of Word and Work. 

Five special committees are now at work. These are: 
(2) the committee appointed under vote of the last annual 


‘meeting “to consider and* report upon the condition and 


progress of unsectarian education in American schools, 
academies, and colleges”; (2) the committee appointed 
under vote of the board of directors “to consider and report 
upon the sources of the Unitarian ministry and the means 
of recruiting the ministry”; (3) the committee to consider 
and report ‘‘upon the feasibility of a fund for retiring allow- 
ances for aged ministers”; (4) a committee to secure a set 
of plans and designs of convenient, attractive, and cheap 
churches; (5) the committee appointed at the annual meet- 
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ing “to report upon the general method of nominating offi- 
cers and directors of the Association.” These are all themes 
of fruitful study and of immediate interest; and the com- 
mittees at work are industrious, judicious, and representa- 
tive. SamueL A. Exior. 


Current Topics. 


Pustic sympathy and interest have been directed in a 
large measure to the sick-room at the Groton School, in 
Groton, Mass., where President Roosevelt and his wife have 
been watching in anxiety at the bedside of their son, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., who at the end of last week was 
found to be seriously ill with pneumonia. The President 


left the Capital last Saturday night to join Mrs. Roosevelt, 


who had preceded him to Groton a day earlier. On Mon- 
day unfavorable developments in the condition of the patient 
were announced, and Mr. Roosevelt decided that he would 
remain at the bedside of his son until the crisis of the dis- 
ease should have been reached. The President’s son, who 
has been noted for his conspicuous moral and physical 
resemblance to his distinguished father, has been a student 


‘at the Groton School. Owing to his illness, the President was 


compelled to cancel several important public engagements. 
: & 


Tue retirement from the navy of Rear-Admiral William 
T. Sampson, the officer who was in chief command of the 
squadron that annihilated the Spanish fleet in Santiago Bay 
in 1898, took place last Sunday under exceptionally pathetic 
circumstances, The admiral is broken down in body and 
weakened in mind, and his friends feel that his end is not 
far off. Only two days before Admiral Sampson’s retire- 
ment his lawyers filed with the President a document pro- 
testing against the claim of Rear-Admiral Winfield S. 
Schley (retired) that to him (Schley) belongs the credit of 
the now historic victory of Santiago Bay. The conflicting 
contentions of the two officers are now in the hands of the 
President, who has before him also the findings of the naval 
court that sustained charges that had been made against 
Admiral Schley in connection with his conduct in Santiago 
battle. In the mean while Admiral Sampson is sinking 
slowly to approaching darkness of the mind and helplessness 


of the body. 


a 


Active preparations are being made in Washington to 
begin the activities of the Carnegie institution, the great 
national educative factor which Mr. Andrew Carnegie re- 
cently brought into being by his generous gift of $10,000,000 
in securities. Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, who formerly was presi- 
dent of the Johns Hopkins University, has been elected presi- 
dent of the new institution. Dr. Gilman is fitted in a pecu- 
liar degree for his present work, because he has had much 
to do with the success of Johns Hopkins, of which the 
scope of activity is not dissimilar in kind to that which has 
been designed for the Carnegie institution. Abram Ss. 
Hewitt, a former mayor and distinguished citizen of New 
York City, is chairman of the board of trustees of the insti- 
tution, and Charles D. Walcott, a well-known alumnus of 
Harvard, has been elected secretary. 


as 


Sometuinc like a semi-official admission is made in 
Washington of the accuracy of a recent despatch from Pekin, 
which contained the information that the United States gov- 
ernment is acting with Great Britain and Japan in an effort 
to prevent the negotiation by Russia and China of a treaty 
concerning the disposition of Manchuria which might be 
prejudicial to the commercial and political interests of the 
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three protesting powers. Russia has been making strong 
efforts for a number of years past to induce China to transfer 
the control of Manchuria to the hands of the Russian gov- 
ernment. At the present time, in accordance with the 
provisions of a treaty which Russia wrested from Li Hung 
Chang at the time of the Boxer uprising, Russia is policing 
Manchuria with a force of Chinese troops, commanded by 
Russian officers. This treaty the Russian diplomats now 
are endeavoring to make permanent. 


& 


AN unusual amount of bitterness has developed in Par- 
liament by the discussion of the bill which is designed to 
render legal marriages of widowers to the sisters of their de- 
ceased wives. Lord Hugh Cecil, the fifth son of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury (the premier of England), and another rel-. 
ative of the head of the British government are the. most 
conspicuous members of the opposition to the bill, and have 
aroused a storm in Parliament by their tactics to block the’ 
progress of the bill. The attempt to pass the legislation em- 
bodied in the pending bill has been one of the permanent 
issues before Parliament for half a century past. The 
Church of England is opposing the proposed measure with 
much vigor. The opponents of the bill insist that its pas- 
sage would bring about great disturbances in the structure 
of British society. The House of Commons, which has 
heretofore repeatedly approved the principles of the bill, 
last week voted to pass the measure to a second reading. 


& 


Tue attitude of the Irish malcontents was admitted last 
week, by the premier of England, to be the chief issue that 
confronts the British empire at the present moment. The 
activities of the United Irish League have developed upon 
such a scale, and have taken such a direction, that there is 
a feeling in England — a feeling which appears to be shared 
by the highest authorities of the government — that a revo- 
lution is once more the aim of Irish patriots. In a public 
address on Wednesday of last week Lord Salisbury affirmed 
his belief that “the maintenance of its position in Ireland 
is the most vital object the empire has, and it can be main- 
tained only by strenuous exertions.’’ The indications are 
that the Parliamentary party in the United Irish League is 
losing ground constantly, and that the group that believes in 
the employment of physical force as a means of achieving 
Irish aspirations is rising to the ascendency. It is asserted 
that the revolutionary movement, as distinct from that in 
Parliament, is receiving strong encouragement from the 
United States. 

Sd 


Poputar feeling is strong in Germany against the plan of 
the agrarians to impose so high a tariff upon bread and 
other food products that the supply of these commodities 
in the German market will be largely under the control of 
the German producers. This opposition has become so 
strong that the chancellor, Count von Biilow, has intimated 
to the agrarian leaders the purpose of the government to 
oppose the extreme claims of the agrarian group. The high 
tariff plans are being advanced by the interests of the landed 
proprietors. These interests practically control the entire 
production of food-stuffs in Germany. The socialists, and a 
large discontented element besides, affirm that, by cutting off 
foreign competition by a prohibitive tariff, the agrarians are 
aiming to establish a “bread trust,” which will be in a 
position to control the entire food supply of the German 
Empire, and to fix prices of commodities at its own pleasure. 


a 


THE assembling of the French Parliament after the 
Christmas holidays has served to call attention to the fact 
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that the Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet, far from having lost in 
strength, is as strong as ever, and perhaps stronger than 
any ministry has yet been in the history of the French re- 
public. Last week the nationalist opposition made a par- 
ticularly vigorous attack upon the government. When the 
issue was brought to a vote, the ministry achieved a notable 
victory by a vote of 314 against 214. The royalist cabals, 
which were in active operation two years ago, have been 
silenced completely, so far as their ability to appeal to 
popular passions is concerned. The French electoral con- 
test will take place early in the spring, and all the reactionary 
forces in the chamber of deputies have combined in an at- 
tempt to overthrow the present government at the polls. 
The premier, in the course of a recent address, triumphantly 
proclaimed his conviction that the republic was never so 
strong internally and externally as it is now, and appealed 
to the electorate to support the government, which has in 
view an aggressive campaign for the institution of adminis- 
trative reforms and fiscal reorganization. 


Brevities. 


In a well-tilled garden the weeds may be neglected. Their 
seeds were not planted last year, and no vacant space has 
been provided for their growth. There are gardens of many 
kinds. 


Things that have been said over and over and over again 
may be entirely new to young people just becoming interested 
or to those newly made acquainted with our belief. From them 
comes the appeal, Why don’t you tell us about these things? 


Prof. Estlin Carpenter with others is raising in England 
a fund for the pensioning of ministers who have passed the 
limit of active service and have not been able to make pro- 
vision for old age or infirmity. $100,000 have already been 
contributed. 


Dr. Henry Hopkins comes to be the president of Williams 
College at the age of sixty-four. In his student days he was 
well known as Harry Hopkins. He has since been known 
as Dr. Hopkins. If he is popular with the students, he may 
come in time to be known as ‘‘our Harry.” 


“ Plain living and high thinking,” as we are reminded, is 
Wordsworth’s phrase. We recently used it in a note asso- 
ciating it with the name of Emerson, because Emerson had 
made the phrase his own by using it more than once, and 
because Emerson’s life and example are nearer to our Ameri- 
can experience than that of Wordsworth. 


Abraham Lincoln said: “I have never united myself to 
a.xiy church because I have found difficulty in giving my 
assent without mental reservation to the long complicated 
statements of Christian doctrine which characterize their Ar- 
ticles of Belief and Confession of Faith. Whenever any 
church will inscribe over its altar, as its sole qualification for 
membership, the Saviour’s condensed statement of the sub- 
stance of both law and gospel, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy hear’, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,’ ‘hat church will I join 
with all my heart and all my soul.” 


In our opinion, nobody has or probably ever will frame an 
argument against the lottery and other forms of gambling 
by games of skill or chance which will precisely define the 
evil of gambling, and show just why it is evil. That the 
effects are pernicious, every community where gambling is 
rife soon learns. Nearly all civilized nations agree to sup- 
press gambling in public and private, so far as it can be 
reached by law and penalty. But there is no harm in casting 
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lots. We receive from our friends many gifts which we have 
not earned. We get something for nothing in many ways. 
The best men buy and sell on chances of which no one can 
foresee the issue. We cannot prove that gambling is wrong 
in itself; but, because of long and sore experience, all civil- 
ized communities condemn it. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Plain Living and High Thinking. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

An editorial in the Christian Register of January 30 dis- 
sents from the philosophy of “Plain Living and High 
Thinking” as universal in application. The argument is 


twofold. Leisure is necessary to culture, and can be enjoyed. 
only when somebody acquires a surplus of wealth. Splendor, 


quickens the imaginative faculty. ‘If all men reduced their 
wants to the lowest terms, after the manner proposed by 
many reformers, the total result would be squalor and 
degradation. Emerson could maintain his honorable leisure 
only because there were others who were able and willing to 
pay for his books and lectures. Carlyle was a great man 
living in a little house; but, if all men lived in little houses, 
none of them would be great. The imagination of the 
poet is kindled by the splendors of a life which he does not 
share,” etc.. In the passion against the injustices of the 
present economic condition there may be many agitators who 
would gladly reduce the wants of the affluent to the lowest 
terms, but this is not the aim of the reformer. The object 
of social regeneration is not to reduce the wants of any in- 
dividual to the lowest terms, but to raise the life of every in- 
dividual now living in squalor and degradation to a condition 
of comfort and “ honorable leisure.’ 
that any man shall be reduced to living in a little house, but 
that no man shall be compelled to live in a house too little. 
With a more just distribution of the products of labor, more 
persons would be willing to buy Emerson’s books and 
lectures, and, what is more important, more persons would be 
able to buy them. Under the present industrial system the 
inventive spirit is discouraged by the difficulty of securing 
patents and of putting them on the market. The artistic 
spirit is hampered by the extremes of social inequality, lack 
of technical drill among the poor, inertia among the rich. 
In a more happy industrial order the “ total result ’? would be 
to increase the artistic radius. The thoroughfares would be 
no longer disfigured by unsightly hovels and tenements. 
The beauty of the landscape would not be marred by the 


flaunting advertisements which are demanded by our com- — 


petitive system. Rags and filth would no longer continually 
shock the zsthetic sense. The funded wealth of the com- 
munity would go to the erection of magnificent public build- 
ings, as is now done by taxation or by private and corporate 
wealth. 

Is it not usually conceded that the imagination of the poet 
is kindled by intimate acquaintance with nature and by 
deep ethical convictions? Poetry, Science, and Philosophy 
forever relate to the realities of life and never to material 
splendors. It is a matter‘to be noted that only two men in 
many generations of the English nobility have won a recog- 
nized position in the world of letters. Furgeson says that 
books are sacrificial. No one can write a poem, a story, a 
philosophy, who has not entered the common life of suffer- 
ing and struggle, whose heart is not touched by human sym- 
pathies. Wagner is immortal because his music is “ the 
voice of the multitude.” The greatest leaders and teachers 
of men, from Jesus down, have been those “ touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities.” “By their stripes are we healed.” 
Victor Hugo was the great apostle of a social democracy. 
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The genius of Tourgéneff, Gogol, and Tolstoi was kindled by 
the wrongs of the Russian peasantry. 

The aim of culture, says Bourget, is to release us from 
the “tyranny of objects.” With this conception the back- 
woodsman is as near the sources of culture as the pampered 
sons and daughters of luxury. HELEN G. Ecos. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Unitarianism in the South, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I read Mr. Ham’s article in the Christian Register with 
great interest. But, when I was in the South, I did not see 
the question that way at all; and I believe his conclusion is 
wrong. I never heard any one raise that objection to Uni- 
tarianism. 

When I left the Orthodox Church, I was called an atheist, 
— crazy ; and it was intimated that I was a traitor and a 
Judas, but I never once heard that the people objected to 
Unitarianism because it has a belief about the brotherhood 
of man that is offensive to Southern people. 

I cannot see why two people cannot be equally good Uni- 
tarians and have different views upon the subject of the re- 
striction of negro suffrage, just as they differ. about the 
Chinese Exclusion Act and the attitude of our government 
toward the Boers, Cuba, and the Philippine Islands. 

Tt is impossible for me to see how a Unitarian minister in 
the South can make himself or his religion offensive unless 
he makes a “ hobby ” of his championship of what he be- 
lieves the negro’s rights. You will not find anywhere nobler 
utterances upon the white man’s duty to the negro than by 
Bishops Fitzgerald and Vincent, both Southern men of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The title of Bishop Fitzger- 
ald’s book is “Our Brother in Black.’ The Methodist 
Church is very prosperous in the South. 

The difficulties, as I see them, are briefly as follows : — 

x. Some of the Unitarian ministers have not been “as 

wise as serpents and harmless as doves” in their pulpit 
utterances. Such men as Dr. Heywood and Mr. Forbush 
can succeed in the South as well as any man born on 
Southern soil, These men did not have to compromise 
their convictions upon any subject. If Mr, Forbush had 
lived until now, I believe we would have to-day a flourishing 
church at Memphis, Tenn, He was succeeding admirably, 
and the people are to-day devoted to his memory. 

2, Unfortunately, the few Unitarians that have gone South 
have isolated themselves in too many instances from the 
Southern people, and have attempted to have a Unitarian 

- church of their own. 

3. But the greatest of all difficulties, and almost the only 
one worth considering, is the conservatism of the South. 

The South is furthest removed from the great centres of 
commerce. The people are an inland people. It is always 


true that the people farthest removed from contact with: 


the great world are most conservative in their religions. 

Take our Unitarian map, and you will see that with Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco, as points of 
radiation, our Church is strongest. The farther you go from 
these points, the fewer our churches are. I think you will 
also find that it is a difficult thing to maintain a Unitarian 
church in our New England villages and country places. 

The staidest orthodoxy on the face of the earth is in the 

South. There is our chiefest difficulty. The people believe 
with great intensity in the Deity of Jesus, the infallibility of 
the Bible, the necessity of miracles, etc. 

But I do not think our work impossible nor uninviting. 
There are many things to show that this crust of orthodoxy 
is breaking up. The people are gradually regaining their 
fortunes, which means better education and more travel at 
home and abroad. Cotton and other manufactories are 
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bringing the people in contact with more liberal thought 
abroad. 

I do not champion the attitude of the Southern people 
toward negro suffrage, but I do not see that that has anything 
to do with the spread of our doctrine. I have never heard 
the slightest objection on that account. The chorus of voices, 
aS persistent as the force of gravitation, has ever been, “ You 
have taken away our Christ, and we don’t know where you 
have laid him.” Joun L. ROBINSON. 

BROOKLYN, CONN. 


Unseen. 


«“ And where is God ?” the Doubter asked. 
“T do not see him anywhere,— 

Behind what creature is he masked, 
In sea, on earth, in clouds, in air?” 


« And where is death?” the Mourner sighed. 
« And yet I know that he is near; 

There lies my dearest friend that died,— 
Nor voice, nor footstep, did I hear.” 


‘‘ Where are the violets?” asked the child. 
“ T do not see them; yet I know, 

Although the winds are blowing wild, 
They are alive beneath the snow.” 


Maurice Francis Egan, “in Donahoe’s.” 


Italtan Charities. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


If one speaks of the grandeur and magnificence of the 
church edifices in Italy in comparison with our own, the 
loyal American is very apt to answer, “ Yes, all that is very 
well; but we spend our money in great charities, not in great 
churches.” It gives us a pleasant sensation, this sort of re- 
mark, akin to the feeling of that friend of our youth whom we 
remember as seated in the corner engaged in a very pleasant 
occupation, incident to the Christmas season. Even a very 
distinguished American writer spoke of Italy as a dead 
country, a pauper, depending for its livelihood upon the 
pour-boire of the American traveller. 

It must be admitted, Italy is a poor country as compared 
with the United States. Its total wealth is estimated at only 
about $10,800,000,000. Its wealth increases at the rate of 
only about $10,000,000 a year. We can hardly expect a 
country such as this to quite equal the magnificent charities 
accompanying our own enormous wealth. Yet in the year 
1880 the charities of Italy were valued at $340,000,000, 
$125,000,000 in hospitals, $70,000,000 in orphanages, $25,- 
000,000 in infirmaries. The income of these charities was 
$17,000,000, and from 1881 to 1898 they received $60,000,- 
ooo in bequests. 

The great foundling hospital of the Innocenti at Florence, 
adorned with those beautiful lunettes (the immortal infants 
of Luca della Robbia), receives, cares for, and finds a home 
for goo infants each year. Pienza, a little town of 35,000 
inhabitants, has a hospital of 400 beds. Cremona, with a 
population of 37,000, has a great hospital dating from the 
fifteenth century, another general hospital, a children’s hospi- 
tal, a foundling hospital, a charity for the sick, a home for the 
aged and infirm paupers, a home for babies whose mothers 
cannot nourish them, a charity for sending children to the hills 
for fresh air, a discharged prisoners’ society, lay and church 
societies for helping the poor, an orphanage, a school for poor 
girls, a home for the fallen, boys’ refuge, infant schools, 
municipal outdoor relief. The charities of cities like Milan 
are valued at $20,000,000; Bologna, a town about the size of 
Worcester, at $7,500,000. The hospitals of Naples are 
enormous, and some of the best in the world. The poorhouse 
is a palace as large as that of the king. We are apt to con- 
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gratulate ourselves a good deal upon that admirable charity 
quite recent among us, called “Country Week for Children,” 
and the sending of the infirm poor to the country for fresh 
air; but this is a charity which has been established in Italy 
for over five hundred years. 

Our friends return from St. Augustine, Fla., enthusiastic 
about the splendors of the great Flagler Hotels there, repro- 
ductions of famous old Spanish palaces, and the beautiful 
sulphur swimming-baths connected with them. ‘The baths 
and the hotels with their gardens and flower-filled cloisters 
are certainly very beautiful; and the baths are admirable for 
all rheumatic affections, and very lovely to look upon, even if 
the architecture lining them is only imitation stone, and not 
real marble. But, to enjoy all these blessings, one must be 
wealthy, and able to live at the rate of $6 a day. 

In the island of Ischia there have for five hundred years 
been somewhat similar baths, which were destroyed by the 
earthquake of fifteen years ago and lately rebuilt upon a 
more splendid scale, with great halls and corridors floored 
and lined with solid marble, with fine cloistered gardens 
filled with the choicest flowers, with splendid marble baths 
and all the modern appliances of douches and shower-baths, 
with fine refectories where admirable meals are-served to the 
bathers, with great dormitories filled with hundreds of clean, 
spotless beds, with a nice little theatre for entertainments, 
and a beautifully appointed chapel where religious services 
are celebrated every day. 

We go over to Naples, a city of 500,000 inhabitants,— that 
is, about the size of Boston,— and we have many unpleasant 
things to say about the very poor people whom we see about 
the streets there. It is to be confessed that Naples is a 
much poorer city than Boston; but perhaps it is well for us 
to remember that the Neapolitans who enjoy these splendid 
Ischian baths do not pay $6 a day for the privilege of using 
them. They are not for the wealthy: they are for the very 
poorest of the poor, Three hundred and sixty of the help- 
lessly lame and infirm of that lovely city are every fortnight, 
during the bathing season, carried down to the steamer and 
sent off to this paradise at Ischia. 

It is pitiful to see them arrive there, so distorted with 
rheumatism that they often have to be carried from the land- 
ing to this beautiful palace, which the brothers of the 
Misericordia, the ‘‘ Brothers of Pity,”’ provided for their sole 
use five hundred years ago, and lately rebuilt in this splen- 
did fashion. But it is very pleasant to see the wonder and 
delight of all these poor cripples in the fairyland which has 
been provided for them, without money and without price; 
and how the poor, distorted limbs straighten out and become 
useful again under the healing influences of this wonderful 
treatment, till they may walk at ease in the beautiful gardens, 
and run on the smooth sea beach fronting their palace, or 
plunge fearlessly in the blue-green waves that come rippling 
up the silvery sand. ‘To see them return, happy and con- 
tented, at the end of the course of treatment, is also a de- 
light; and we know that the steamer which bears them 
away will return with another cargo of three hundred and 
sixty as poor and unfortunate individuals to experience the 
same wonderful cure amid these charming surroundings. It 
is suggestive, as we go from these baths to those provided 
for the rich who can pay, to observe how very inferior these 
latter are. The Flagler Hotels are truly finer than these. 

Our own charities are certainly grand, and very much to 
be commended, in these later times; but, when we are in- 
clined to sneer at our Italian brothers for their seeming 
neglect of thé poor, as we see them about the streets of their 
larger cities, it is instructive to pause a moment in our 
hurried sight-seeing through their magnificent temples and 
galleries, to see what they have done also for their poor, and 
to reflect upon the comparison between our national wealth 
and their own. 

SALEM, MAss. 
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Our Double Calling. 


BY M. Js WOODWARD-WEATHERBEE, 


Science is a mighty leader among men. In unexpected 
moments, by some masterly stroke of her cleaving tools, she 
opens up a roadway over an untravelled country by a stroke 
so daring the world hesitates for the moment to follow, lest 
it be upon forbidden ground. . Yet high as heaven and deep 
as hell, she pushes on, zo/ens volens, with the fervor of an 
inspiration to sound the depths of the unknown. 

So one and another of these mighty men, now crowned 
as saints,— these heroes,— have gone forth over the seas of an 
ignorant past, and brought back to us from their perils, and 
in the face of the ridicule of unbelieving men, gems from 
these deep soundings that have illuminated the world of 
thought. And now Marconi says, “I will do a thing 
whereat the world shall marvel”; and with the daring of a 
Hercules he throws, with a giant stroke, a thought across 
the trackless seas. With but just two points, a transmitter 
and a receiver, he sends an insulated thought on its wild 
journey through the wastes of air. “A miracle!” will you 
say? No more a miracle than seems the application of the 
simplest law of physics to the child student. It is only a 
new door opened by the master key of thought. Who, then, 
dares to doubt that man has within his very self the Divin- 
ity waiting to be unfolded,— waiting to be manifested and 
recognized as of the God mind? 

We hear men murmuring, as the Israelites of old, at the 
tale of bricks, as if we followed where blind fate led, and 
as if we were bodies having souls, whereas we seem not to 
know that the body is the least part of us,— that, rather, we 
are souls to govern and control the body and to have 
dominion over all flesh; that God is spirit, and that his 
dwelling-place is with his offspring; that the very breath of 
God is within us, that his strength is freely and lovingly 
our own, that we are all-powerful within. And what fol- 
lows? By natural sequence, we are then as gods,— at one 
with God the Absolute. 

As vapor, water, ice, are the same elements under differ- 
ent manifestations, so the physical is only a denser state 
than that which we call spiritual. Hence spirit and matter 
are but a question of degree. We are thus a riddle unto 
ourselves. Who for a moment.can suppose that we are 
simply of flesh and blood? What, then; of those burning 
desires, those yearnings for what “eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard”? ‘Truly we are, as Emerson says,— 


“ Birds of ether without wings, 
Heavenly ships without a sail. 
O fire of fire! Oh, best of things, 
O mariners, who never fail!” 


Doubtless that man or woman never yet had being who 
has not known supreme moments in life when a Power 
within asserted itself, a Power one had never known before, 
a Power born of something above and greater than one’s 
self. Never was there a man, however degraded, but that 
has had in all likelihood some conscious uplifting of the 
higher self, some flutter of the wings of the psychic self, the 
yearning for something better, more worthy of his con- 
scious higher self. 

This is, then, the universal experience, the universal con- 
sciousness,— that we have a twofold existence, the ego, or 
spirit living in and controlling the body, and spirit in an 
ethereal body in an ethereal world. 

There is not, in all probability, so much as one hour out 
of the twenty-four of the common day in which one does not 
slip the leash that tethers him to his fleshly toils, and soar 
as a bird without wings,— an ethereal body to that ethereal 
world,— a world so perfectly natural to the spirit (like 
waking, as we say, from a day-dream) we knew not that we 
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had been literally on a journey,—our ethereal self to an 
ethereal realm. : 

May not this explain the process by which refreshment 
comes to us in some great agony? We swoon, as it were, 
from pain, till, as we say, the sweet waters of forgetfulness 
rolled over our soul; yet what is it but the ethereal self, 

| i sequestered in its ethereal hiding-place, drinking in, health 
qi and strength from that fountain-head of divine energy, 
‘ undisturbed by the rushing waters of materialism ? 
7 A business man in the height of success may push on 
? through added hours of labor to increased material affluence, 
'q but what is the result if he has ignored the needs of the 
b Spiritual self? In his prosperity he pulls down his barns and 
: _ builds greater, to store away his goods; but a leanness has 
f ; come into his soul, and he discovers that he has but little 
1 


pleasure in his riches, that he has shut himself out of para- 
dise. But one will say, ‘Paradise is in the beyond.”, This 
; would be so if we were wholly of the earth, earthy. 

| But two natures we have, two lives we live; and each must 
have its nourishment and each must do its work, that the 
i ego may be complete, “for it is God which worketh in you 
| to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 

ing This is the goal,—not salvation, safety, the getting to 
a heaven, but through the activities of the physical and the 
\ 

} 


psychical self to be conformed into the image of the Son of 
‘God; for we are all the children of the Highest, we are 
i the God made manifest. My life, then, and yours is some- 
thing vastly more than to nourish the physical self. 
, _. The cattle on the hilltops, the worm in the sod, the lowest 
le in the whole scale of creation, strive to perpetuate their type. 
; But we have a double calling,— to perpetuate the type of the 
q physical man, and to follow the type of the spirit as mani- 
4 fested in the Christ, till we all become one in the divine, 
i all nature finally absorbed in the supernatural. 
ee Still keep thy yearnings, then, thy desires to rise! This 
! is that “heavenly ship without a sail,” and these the 
| “mariners who never fail.” Ah, yes, our life is a larger life 
a as we yield to the longings of the higher self. Such aspira- 
tions are the silken threads by which we are tethered to the 
bosom of the Eternal, and over which, as by electric chords, 
‘we share the thoughts of God,—that impulse of all love 
which is creative, an impulse to manifest the God, or the 
good, that is in us. 


WORCESTER, Mass. 


Prof. Harnack and the Study of Comparative Religion. 


BY REV. ROBERT S. LORING. 


In a recent number of the Christian Register, reference is 
made to an article in the Chicago Record-Herald in which 
Prof. Harnack, in his recent ‘ Rektoratsrede,” delivered 
upon the occasion of the installation of his successor as 
rector of the Berlin University, is represented as opposing 
the teaching of comparative religion by the theological 
faculty on the ground (1) that Christianity is the only 
revealed, divine religion ; (2) that the inspired Bible is the 
only needed text-book; and (3) that, if any one wishes to 
know what has been taught by the inventors of false relig- 
ion, he can study this in the philosophical rather than in 
the theological department. The whole article in the Chi- 
€ago paper, as well as the portion quoted in the Register, 
gives such a distorted view of what Prof. Harnack said, and 
his address is likely to have such a wide-reaching influence 
in regard to theological education, and has already provoked 
so much discussion, that I venture to send an outline of 
Prof. Harnack’s position, and a short criticism. 

_ In his address at the close of his term as rector of the 
Berlin University, Prof. Harnack pointed out that many 
persons thought that the work of the theological faculty 
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should be so broadened as to include instruction in the his- 
tories and doctrines of all religions. Such persons claim 
that only as one studies all religions can one rightly. esti- 
mate the value of any single religion, and they desire at 
least that there should be one or two teachers of compara- 
tive religion within the theological faculty. This Prof. 
Harnack strongly opposes on the following not wholly con- 
sistent grounds. First, he acknowledges that theoretically 
much can be said for such a broadening of the work of the 
theological faculty. The fact that we send so many mis- 
sionaries to other peoples would seem to make it important 
to instruct them in regard to other religions, Instead of 
making any such absolute distinction between Christianity 
and other religions as to call the first the only revealed and 
true religion, and the others the inventions of men, Prof. 
Harnack naturally holds to the modern and scholarly view 
that religion is a necessary part of human nature, and is 
therefore to be found in all men. There must be, then, ~ 
some universal religious idea which we may well desire to 
reach through a study of all religions. But religion is not , 
an abstract, philosophical idea, but, like art and morality, is 
given concretely in history, and so can be successfully stud- 
ied only after the historical method. To study a religion 
alone, apart from history, is a childish undertaking, which 
can lead only to an unfruitful dilettanteism. But it is this 
close connection of religion with history which makes im- 
possible for most people the study of more than one relig- 
ion. For to understand a people’s history one must know 
their language, literature, social and political conditions. 
Then. when one has, through such a study, grasped the 
outer facts of religion, it takes years of further study to 
discriminate between what is really vital in a religion and 
its many traditional superstitions and ritualistic forms.- The 
theological faculty meets every just demand in regard to the 
historical method when it has considered the Old and the 
New Testaments, the Christian history, the Hebrew and 
the Greek influence, and has measured other religions in 
so far as they have had an effect upon Christianity. Further 
than this its members have not time or strength to go. Per- 
haps the philosophical faculty — which in Germany includes 
all professors except those of theology, medicine, and law — 
can make a study of other religions ; and, for anything so dis- 
covered which directly concerns their special work, the theo- 
logical professors will of course be grateful. 

Dr. Harnack follows this first argument with a second. 
He not only asserts that it is practically impossible for the 
theological professors, and for the students under them, to 
find time for an adequate study of other religions, but he 
also declares that this, even if it were possible, is quite un- 
necessary. He denies that any narrowing and harmful 
limitation comes from forcing the theological faculty to con- 
fine itself to the Christian religion. Instead of saying that 
the Bible should be the only text-book, he says simply that 
all the theological studies should be grouped around the 
Bible. Then he points out that the Bible and Christian his- 
tory come in contact with so many nations,— Babylonia, 
Assyria, Egypt, Greece,— and that they contain so many dif- 
ferent forms of religious thought and life, that, if any student 
understands all these, he has already become familiar, not 
simply with one form of religion, but with a large section of 
the universal history of religion. Catholicism in the East 
has contained almost every form of ritual and doctrine which 
can be found in the history of religions. Church history, in 
the lives of its great leaders, contains the best material for 
the study of the relation of religion to knowledge, to law, 
and to political life. All the forms of religious life, from 
the miracle-loving crowd at the shrine at Lourdes to the 
Lutheran pastor in his home, from the homely piety of the 
Russian peasant as pictured by Tolstoi to the Puritanical 
Christian in America or the officer of the Salvation Army, 
can be found. And all this gives us, not a dead subject, such 
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as the religions of the Babylonians and other nations, but a 
live religion to study. This is enough, without going over 
into the field of comparative religion. 

To this consideration of the wide field of study which the 
Christian religion alone gives Prof. Harnack adds as a 
further reason for confining one’s self to the study of Chris- 
tianity that pure Christianity is not simply one religion beside 
others, but the religion. Jesus Christ is not simply one 
leader among others, but is the leader. Christianity, with 
its Bible, which touches so many phases of religion, with its 
far-reaching history, and as the living religion of the present, 
seems so important that one might venture to say, ‘‘ Who 
knows not this religion knows none, and who this knows, 
knows all.” This religion contains in its history so many 
forms of religion, so many fragments of past religions, that, 
iastead of saying that the Christian needs these other relig- 
ions to understand his own, we may rather say that these 
others need Christianity as the key which will admit men to 
an understanding of them. 

In the third place, Prof. Harnack says that the theological 
faculty is called to a special duty which prevents its mem- 
bers from being answerable for carrying the burden of all 
the religions of the earth. These professors are called to 
serve the church by training young men for the ministry. 
While they should be free to investigate, they should have 
such a love for the church as should lead them to prefer to 
agree with the church, with its creeds, and its life, rather 
than to criticise. Their special duty is to free the Christian 
religion from misunderstandings, to present it in a pure form, 
and to bring its historically recognizable tendencies clearer 
to view. 

The arguments presented here touch so closely upon the 
very difficult modern questions of the relation of religion to 
philosophy and to history as to make it impossible to deal 
with them here in any thorough manner. But it may be 
pointed out that, while these arguments may rightly suggest 
that a too high place has often been given to comparative 
religion, they are not consistent enough nor true enough to 
facts to drive one to the extreme conclusion that comparative 
religion should be excluded from theological studies. These 
arguments are based partly upon an exaggeration of the 
‘amount of knowledge which a man must have in order to 
have a practical, working knowledge of a religion, and partly 
upon the familiar Ritschlian position that philosophy has so 
little to do with religion that there is no use in trying, as 
does comparative religion, to bring religions together and 
study them as systems of thought. Prof. Harnack exagger- 
ates the amount of study which is needed to enable one to 
come into practical touch with the spirit of religion. When 
we put together his requirement for a knowledge of every 
religion,— one must know the language, literature, social and 
political conditions, and, worst of all, whether the ritual and 
belief are traditional or living in the religion,— with his 
description of the Christian religion,— touching five or six 
bygone nations, embracing almost every phase of thought 
and of ritual,— and then ask, “ What man has this amount 
of knowledge?” we see how far he has gone beyond the facts. 
Certainly no layman, probably few, if any clergymen, and 
possibly in this age of specialization no theological professor, 
has a thorough grasp of all parts of religion so defined. 
Yet there are many thousands of good people who believe 
that such limited knowledge of Christianity as they have is 
enough to help them to live, is enough for all practical pur- 
poses. And this suggests that Prof. Harnack, in his attack 
on the study of other religions, has made religion a much 
more complicated affair intellectually than it really is, and 
leads us to ask, “If a partial knowledge of Christianity is of 
practical value, may such a partial knowledge of other relig- 
ions not also be of help?” Ido not need to know anything 
of foreign languages and literature, and very little of my own, 
in order to understand that the Stoics took one attitude, the 
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very practical problem of evil. Such a knowledge may help 
me, either by modifying my old theories or by strengthening 
me in the resolve to fight out my own battle according to my 
old theories. We.may put aside most questions of the rituals 
of other religions, of the peculiar forms of government, and 
even of their philosophies,— all of which things may be so 
bound up with past historical conditions as to be of little 
service to us,— and yet may have left a multitude of helpful 
accounts of how former peoples have faced those conditions 
of toil, of suffering, of sin, which are common to all humanity. 
Such accounts of the practical religions and moral life of 
other peoples can be well included as a part of the practical 
training of every theological student. 

But Prof. Harnack not only drives Christianity, as well as 
the other religions, beyond the bounds of most people’s 
knowledge: he also makes it impossible to prove in any way 
his own statement that “Christianity is not one religion 
alongside of others, but ¢#e religion.” This assumes the 
very thing which Prof, Harnack denies; namely, that enough 
knowledge of the various religions exists to serve as a_basis 
of comparison. If this statement about Christianity is not 
nonsense, it means that somebody knows enough to round up 
the various parts of each religion into a system, to compare 
then these different systems, and to decide that one is better 
than another. Otherwise, all that one could say about Chris- 
tianity is that it is good for us. It could not be asserted that | 
it is better than others, or that we ought to send missionaries 
to teach it to people whose historical antecedents are dif- 
ferent from ours. Because Prof. Harnack, while making 
light of the value of philosophy in religion, and driving it out 
the front door really Ritschlian fashion, admits it by the 
back door and uses it, he is able to put one religion above 
the others, and say, not simply that it is good for a few, but 
for all. 

But, while we cannot hold that Prof. Harnack’s arguments 
are such as to drive out comparative religion from a properly 
organized theological course, what he says does indicate 
that the chief interest of theological students and professors 
should be devoted to Christianity. It is true that Christian- 
ity offers a much wider field for study than many suppose. 
It is also true that the dependence of religion upon historical 
conditions makes it impossible for us to understand many, 
though not all, of the rights and beliefs of other religions, 
and so reduces their value for us. Also the historical posi- 
tion in regard to judging religion has clearly shown that 
teligion is so closely connected with history, is so much more 
a matter of life than of philosophy, that it cannot be invented 
or found anew by every inquiring man. The members of 
the theological faculty are bound to train students to go out 
and help men who live in certain definite historical condi- 
tions. As Prof. Troeltsch of Heidelberg — who would give, 
much more of a place to a philosophy of religions than Prof. 
Harnack — says, it is not the business of a professor to go 
wandering about for a religion as one searches for the North 
Pole. And we can say of professors, of students of theology, 
and of ministers, that it is not their duty to go roving about in 
search of a religion. Their chief work is to study what has 
been given them in the religious history of their own race, and 
to see what they can find there to help men in the problems 
of daily life. A small part of their time, one-twelfth or one- 
fifteenth, given -to other religions may help them to sympa- 
thize with other forms of thought, may perhaps modify and 
improve their own thought. And it is for this that the 
German universities, in contrast to the Holland and the 
American universities, fail to provide. But most helpful 
thoughts will come to them from those men who stand within 
their line of historical evolution ; and most of the good which 
they, as teachers of religion, will do in the world will be due 
to the ceasing to go on a wild-goose chase for somethin 
startling and new, and to the preaching of some good o 
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‘simple truth. And, in emphasizing the pre-eminent value of 
_this historical side of religion, Prof. Harnack would seem to 
be right. 


' NEwrTon CENTRE, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 
Friendship with God. 


BY REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 


Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends. Ye are my friends, if ye do the things which I command 
you. No longer do I call you servants; for the servant knoweth not 
what his lord doeth: but I have called you friends; for all things that 
T heard from my Father I have made known unto you.— JOHN xv. 


13-5. 

In reading the literature of anarchism, one is shocked by 
the violence of the constant expressions of hatred for God. 
Against allrulers the wrath of the anarchist burns fiercely, but 
against the Supreme Ruler most luridly. ‘All authority, 
human or divine,” says one of their newspapers, “ must dis- 
appear, from God down to the meanest agent of police.” 
God,” says another, “is the people’s greatest enemy, for 
he has cursed labor.” To abolish God is the first plank in 
the anarchist platform. 

To most of us this furious antipathy to the very name of 
God seems not only shocking, but bewildering. What can 
these mad people mean? How is it possible that men who 
are made in the image of God should hate him with such a 
furious hatred? Iam sure that it is not possible. They do 
not know him, they cannot know him, or they could not so 
regard him. The being whom they hate and curse is not 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is a theo- 
logic personage which has been presented to their minds as 
God,—a fictitious character, altogether unlike the Being 
whom Christians in these days love and worship. ‘The 
anarchists are not, alas! altogether blameworthy for accept- 
ing this representation of Deity. The terms under which 
he has been described, the principles of action which have 
been imputed to him, have often been such as to produce a 
strong revulsion of feeling toward him in every ingenuous 
mind. If God were what he has often been represented to 
be in sermons and theologic treatises, every right-minded 
man ought to hate him. And we cannot doubt that it is be- 
cause these representations have been more or less mingled 
with the teachings which these anarchists have heard con- 
cerning God that they have conceived for him such a vio- 
lent animosity. I fear that this does not wholly explain 
their attitude: it is the authority with which he is clothed 
against which they rebel. If this authority were represented 
to them as perfectly just and benignant, I fear that they 
would be arrayed against it. But there can be no doubt that 
the violence of their antagonism to him is greatly due to 
the false representations of him which they have been in the 
habit of hearing. With our horror at their blasphemous re- 
bellion, there must, therefore, be mingled pity for the igno- 
rance and darkness in which they dwell, and sorrow because 
of those misconceptions of the divine character, on the part 
of those who have assumed to speak for him, by which 
they have been so wofully misled. But such outbreaks of 
blind passion must lead all those who have any adequate 
knowledge of God to think deeply of that revelation of him 
by which he is known in the world to-day. It cannot be 
denied that the light of revelation is an increasing light, 
that the character of God as seen by men assumes new as- 
pects of holiness and beauty as the generations pass. For, 
although Jesus Christ perfectly manifested God, it has taken 
the world a long time to understand Jesus Christ. He did 
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show us the Father, but it is very imperfectly that we have 
been able to discern what he disclosed. But the Light 
which lighteth every man has been steadily shining, and our 
vision has been gradually purified, so that, though we still see 
as in a blurred mirror, dimly, we have larger and worthier 
ideas about God than those which were current at an earlier 
day. And the one idea which perhaps most fully sets forth 
our highest thought about God is the idea expressed by 
Jesus in the words of our text. Jesus is speaking as the 
representative and manifestation of God. He says plainly 
that those who have seen him have seen the Father; and it 
is in this representative character that he says, “I do not 
call you servants: I call you friends.” This seems to say 
that the right relation between God and man is the relation 
of friendship ; that religion, fundamentally, is friendship,— 
the friendship of God for men and of men for God. 

Let us think of the significance of this word friendship as. 
describing the central fact of the religious life. We are 
more accustomed to use the word fatherhood as describing 
the relation between God and man, and the ideas connoted by’ 
that word are large and precious. Yet fatherhood carries 
with it some ideas which gradually fade out as the spiritual 
relation becomes more perfect. The idea of authority and 
submission are suggested by it. The father naturally and 
rightfully commands, and the child obeys. The relation 
may not be servile, but it is one of recognized inequality. 
It is this to which Jesus refers when he says: ‘No longer 
do I call you servants ; for the servant knoweth not what his 
master doeth; but I have called you friends.’”’ How often is 
it necessary for the wisest parents to adopt courses of con- 
duct which their children cannot fully understand! But the 
right relation between parents and children always steadily 
and rapidly progresses toward the mutuality of friendship, 
and is completed and perfected in friendship. The whole 
course of the best domestic discipline marches straight 
toward this. Every sensible parent is steadily and diligently 
fitting his children to be his friends,— his most intimate 
friends, his most trusted friends. . The time comes when the 
old relation of authority and submission, of superior wis- 
dom on one side and deference on the other, wholly disap- 
pears in the confidence which each reposes in the other, and 
they stand together on a basis of mutual respect and perfect 
comradeship. This is the completion and perfection of 
right relations between parents and children, and in it that 
which is peculiar to fatherhood and sonship is merged in 
friendship. It is true, indeed, as Dr. Coyle has said, that 
although the word friendship is not apt to be thought of as 
describing family relationships, “ yet it is probable that by 
far the greatest share of friendship in the world exists in 
family relationships.” 

The crown of love is a genuine friendship. The one word 
may signify much that is of the earth, earthy. It is only when 
love rests on and culminates in a real friendship that it 
becomes the supreme good of life. ‘ Friendship,” says Dr. 
Coyle, “is that purely disinterested relationship which may 
spring up out of the soil of other relationships, but which 
transcends them all... . It isthe one purely spiritual relation- 
ship.” And he goes on to say: “It is no occasion for sur- 
prise, therefore, to discover that friendship is the most de- 
scriptive term for the formative element in the kingdom of - 
Jesus. The love of Jesus for men was of the friendly as dis- 
tinguished from the patronizing type. He met all men on 
the platform of unassumed friendliness. He cherished sacred 
and particular friendships. The idyl of his intimacy with 
the household in Bethany is unsurpassed in literature. His 
relations with his disciples matured as time went on until, as 
he was about to leave them, the intercourse of Master and 
follower was transfigured into the tenderer and stronger rela- 
tion of friendship; for, as he said, he had told them all he 
knew, and put the key to all the secrets of the kingdom of 
heaven into their hands, The answer to the whole problem 
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of how his kingdom is to be built is contained in the friend- 
ship that existed between him and them.” 

And the same friendship which exists between Jesus and 
his disciples exists also between them and the Father. “TI 
pray for them,” he said in his last prayer. ‘I pray not for 
the world, but for those whom thou hast given me; for they 
are thine: and all things that are mine are thine, and thine 
are mine: and I am glorified in them.” The perfect mutu- 
ality of the friendship of all the disciples with the Master, 
who is the revealer, and with the Father, whom he reveals, 
could not be more strongly stated. And it would be true to 
say that the essence of the Christian revelation is the friend- 
ship of God for men and the infinite desire on the part of 
God for the friendship of men. A right interpretation of 
fatherhood, as we have seen, brings us to this; for every true 
father knows that the deepest wish of his heart is that his 
children may be joined with him, not merely in the natural 
relation of parenthood, but in the spiritual relation of friend- 
ship. Because God is our Father, this is his deepest wish for 
every one of us. If Christianity means anything, it means 
that by all the resources of his infinite mercy and bounty 
God is seeking to draw all his children into this relation. 
Even the old prophets perceived this truth; for, believing 
themselves to be the representatives of God, they poured out 
constant and passionate pleadings with men to accept the 
divine friendship. 

“Thus saith the Lord that created thee, O Jacob, and he 
that redeemed thee, O Israel, Fear not; for I have redeemed 
thee, I have called thee by thy name; thou art mine. When 
thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee: when thou 
walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned; neither 
shall the flame kindle upon thee. ... Since thou hast been 
precious in my sight, and honorable, and I have loved thee: 
therefore I will give men for thee, and people for thy life.” 

“© that thou hadst hearkened to my commandments! 
then had thy peace been as a river, and thy righteousness as 
the waves of the sea.” 

“T, even I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for 
mine own sake, and I will not remember thy sins. Put me 
in remembrance: let us plead together: set thou forth thy 
cause, that thou mayest be justified.”’ 

“For a small moment have I forsaken thee; but with great 
mercies will I gather thee. In overflowing wrath I hid my 
face from thee for a moment; but with everlasting kindness 
will I have mercy on thee, saith the Lord thy Redeemer... . 

“ For the mountains shall depart, and the hills be removed ; 
but my kindness shall not depart from thee, neither shall my 
covenant of peace be removed, saith the Lord that hath 
mercy on thee.” 

Such are the proffers of the divine friendship constantly 
extended to men by prophets of the Old Testament, who 
spoke in the name of God. There are reproofs and warnings 
and threatenings mingled with these gracious words, but they 
are the admonitions of affection. The prevailing note in all 
this old literature is the yearning love of God for men. It 
is not the dictation of the autocrat: it is the persuasion of a 
father. ‘‘Come and let us reason together,’’ he cries to 
them. ‘Put me in remembrance: let us plead together.” 
It is not the voice of a tyrant: it is the voice of a friend. 

This, indeed, is all that is left to the Infinite Power when 
he endows man with freedom. It was because he wanted 
friends, not tools nor slaves, that he made man free, It is 
beeause he means to have friends, not. subjects, that he 
respects man’s freedom. ‘Therefore, so far as the personal 
relation of God to men is concerned, it all proceeds upon 
the plane of friendship, and is expressed in the terms of 
friendship. Laws and penalties there are. They are incor- 
porated into the order of nature, and they are not repealed 
or set aside. It is true that whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap, All our deeds, when they are performed, 
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pass into the realm of law, and the consequences are inevi- 
table. Everything penal under the divine administration is 
of this character. There are none but natural penalties in 
God’s government. If there is any tyranny, it is here, in the 
realm of natural law, in the realm of cause and effect, in 
compelling us to accept the consequences of our own acts. 
But we do not often hear rational men complaining of this, 
and it is certain that no rational man will undertake to set 
aside this natural order. It is true that God has made it 
certain that the man who puts his hand into the fire will be 
burned, that the man who feeds on indigestible food will 
lose his health, that the man who fails to use his muscles 
will lose his strength, that the man who tells lies will lose his 
power to tell the truth, that the man who harbors vile 
thoughts will lose his love of things fair and sweet, that the 
man who hates his neighbors will be hated by his neighbors ; 
and it matters not how much men dislike this state of things, 
it will continue. If any one thinks that, by rebelling against 
God and abolishing religion, he can change this order of 
It will not be 
changed. All the severities of God’s government belong to 
this natural order, and none but lunatics or idiots ever think 
of abolishing that. 

But those of us who believe in the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, believe that he is something more than 
law. He is revealed to us in the uniformities of nature, and 
these we believe to be beneficent, even in their severities; 
but he is revealed also in the realm of spirit, as a free Per- 
sonality, holding personal relations with us, moving upon our 
minds, suggesting, prompting, awakening, inspiring, never 
controlling our wills by a direct attack upon our personality, 
but seeking to lead us into the ways of virtue and happi- 
ness. And the whole of this revelation of God to men, out- 
side the uniformities of natural law, is the manifestation to 
them of truth and love. No force is ever employed in this 
realm: force has no place in the spiritual realm. What is 
done by a spiritual being for spiritual beings must all be 
done along the lines of influence, of persuasion, of affec- 
tion. It is the expression and realization of friendship, 
nothing more, 

So, then, we come back to the truth from which we 
started,— that the whole of religion — of the Christian re- 
ligion — can be summed up in this word friendship,— the 
friendship of God for men, the friendship of men for God. 
The whole personal relation of God to men is expressed 
in his efforts to befriend them. There is nothing that 
God wants of any of you but to establish between you and 
himself a perfect friendship. His laws he cannot set 
aside, for that would be cruelty, not kindness, and under 
his laws you will suffer if you do wrong; but his personal 
relation to every one of you is nothing but friendship,—a 
wise, benign, patient friendship. And it is not only the good | 
people to whom he is a friend: the sinful, the wayward, the 
degraded, the miserable, for these he is always caring. The 
Son of man who came to reveal him came, as he tells us, to 
seek and save the lost, and was best known while here as 
the friend of publicans and sinners. It is the sheep gone 
astray, as he tells us, that the Good Shepherd follows into 
the wilderness and brings home upon his shoulder; it is the 
wandering boy in the far country, ruined by his excesses, 
over whom the Father’s heart yearns. 

And the Spirit of truth and love who is here in the world 
to-day, completing that personal revelation of God which 
Jesus made,— the Spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ,— who is 
nearer to us than we are to ourselves ; who surrounds us by 
day and night with gracious, quickening ministries; who 
blends with our thought and breathes with our desires, and 
prompts and suggests and stimulates and admonishes and 
restrains,— what is he but an ever-present Friend? There 
is no touch of his upon our nature that is not a healing or 
helping touch, In trouble he is near with consolation, in 
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disaster with protection, in danger with courage, in tempta- 
tion with strength. Jesus called this divine Presence which 
was to continue his work in the world the Paraclete,— that is 
the Greek word, It is translated Comforter in our English 
Bible, but that word very inadequately expresses the mean- 
ing. ‘Christ,’ says Dr. Clarke, ‘‘ promised to his friends a 
new presence, different from his own, yet really his’ own. 


' He spoke of another Paraclete,— a word of which ‘ Helper’ 


or ‘Friend in need’ is the best translation,— implying that 
he had been one Paraclete to his friends, but promising an- 
other to take his place.’”’ And this is the vital essence of all 
spiritual religion, so far as any man has personal experience 
of it. It is the influence upon our lives of this ever-present 
Paraclete. It is fellowship with him, confidence in him, the 
cheering, comforting, uplifting, inspiring companionship of 
this Friend in need. 

If this is the whole of the religious life,— to know God as 
our friend and the friend of all men, and to enter into that 
mutual friendship with which he evermore seeks to bless us, 
—then other things will surely follow. We cannot be 
friends with him who is the friend of all, unless we are 
friends with all. ‘‘To come into friendship with God,” 
says Prof. King, “is really to share his life; but the 
very life of God is love, self-giving, pouring himself out 
into the life of his creatures. To share his life, therefore, is 
necessarily to enter into like loving relations to all men. 
The second commandment thus inevitably grows out of the 
first. A deepening friendship with God, therefore, includes 
right relations with men: the religious life is ethical in its 
very nature and from the start. And thus, once more, it is 
seen to be impossible to come into right personal relation to 
God, and not at the same time to come into right relation 
to all moral beings.” 

The centrality and supremacy of this idea of friendship, 
as the very heart and soul of the Christian religion, has 
been but inadequately apprehended by the followers of 
Jesus. One body of Christians, not numerous, but quietly 
and widely influential, have fully grasped this thought, to 
their everlasting honor be it spoken. ‘‘The Quakers,” says 
Mr. Hallowell, ‘‘have always called themselves ‘ Friends,’ 
thus emphasizing the fraternal bond by which they believe 
all men should be united.” Mr. Hallowell is a Friend, and 
ought to speak by authority of the significance of this term 
as they employ it; but it seems to me that he has not gone 
to the bottom of the matter. The reason why they came to 
feel that men ought to be friends was in their discovery that 
God was every man’s friend. ‘“ That the soul of man ’”’— 
not merely of prophets and apostles, but of every man — 
“ always was, and continues to be, accessible to his Creator,” 
that the Inward Light is for every man, and that the Divine 
presence and guidance are round about every man,— this is 
the fundamental truth to which the Friends have borne wit- 
ness. They had come to know the friendship of the Great 
Friend in need, and therefore they knew that all men must 
be Friends, and they called themselves by that name. 

I know not how this truth may appear to you, but to me 
it comes home with great power. It wonderfully simplifies 
things to get hold of this idea, that religion is summed up in 
friendship,— i in the abounding all-encompassing, all-sufficing 
friendship of God for men, and in their friendship for him 
and for one another. Such a friendship as this ought to be 
a great fact in all our lives, the one central and controlling fact 
‘in every man’s life. Nothing is so precious to any man or 
woman as a great and inspiring friendship; and this is the 
one friendship whose benefits include and epitomize all the 
rest. It ought to be worth to us more than all our gains and 
“possessions, it ought to be the one unspeakable good of life. 

How much is it worth to you? How much benefit are you 
getting out of it? You cannot doubt, when you pause to 
think about it, that God has done and is doing all that infinite 
love and wisdom could do to make his friendship a real and 
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a precious thing to you. What have you done to avail your- 
self of it? No friendship can be of any great value to us 
unless it is a mutual friendship. The love of another that 
awakens no answering love in me is worth nothing to me. 
Is your attitude before the infinite Love a negative attitude, 
an unresponsive attitude? Are you refusing to let him 
befriend you, ignoring his patient kindness? Are you say- 
ing, carelessly or deliberately, “No, the friendship of the 
infinite Spirit of truth and love is nothing to me,— at least, 
not at present. I do not care for it now. There are other 
things I want more. If he wishes to be my friend, of course 
I cannot object; but for the present I do not wish to take 
him into my life, and I would rather not be troubled with 
thoughts about him”? You have not said any such thing as 
that, even to yourself, I am sure; but is not that, practically, 
your mental attitude toward him? I do not quite under- 
stand it. If you thought that God were a tyrant or a stern | 
lawgiver, if his relation to you and his demands on you were 
what they have sometimes been represented to be, I could 
not wonder at your unwillingness to let him come into your ° 
lives; but when you know what he is, and what he wants of 
you, I do not quite understand how any of you can even be 
indifferent about it. When such a friendship is offered, I 
do not see how it is possible that true, generous, honorable 
men and women can hesitate for a moment to respond to it 
with every pulsation of the heart and every energy of the 
will. Think what it means to reject such a friendship, so 
delicately and patiently proffered, with such infinite respect 
for your personality, such careful protection of your liberty 
of choice, yet with such boundless love, always waiting to 
crown your life! What must it mean to him whose friend- 
ship is refused? What must it mean to you who refuse it? 

That great Friend is here to-day. In the silence he waits 
for the response of your hearts to his appeal. He wants to 
know whether you will let him be your friend, whether you 
will permit him to do for you what he alone is able to do, 
exceeding abundantly above all that you can ask or think. 
You are answering now, I suppose. Surely there can be but 
one answer. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Spiritual Life. 


No true work since the world began was ever wasted; no 
true life since the world began has ever failed.— Samuel 
Smith Harris. 


rd 


Abide with us, that we may feel that our sins are forgiven. 
Abide with us, for we see in the past our follies and our 
faults, and would do wrong no more,—Z. 4. Chapin. 


a 


Unless truth come to you, not in word only, but in power 
besides,— authoritative because true, not true because 
authoritative,— there has been no real revelation made to 
you from God.— F; W. Robertson. 


Fd 


Happiness, content, and right satisfaction, all doubts 
answered, all dark places lighted up, heaven begun here,— 
this isthe reward of loving God. In this world, tribulation ; 
yes, but good cheer in spite of that— George Hodges, D.D. 


& 


Do you know what Luther said? “Suffer and be still, 
and tell no man thy sorrow. Trust in God,— his help will 
not fail thee.” This is what Scripture calls keeping silence 
before God. To talk much of one’s sorrows makes one 
weak, but to tell one’s sorrows to Him who heareth in secret 
makes one strong and calm.— Zholuck. 
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Mother. 


Often, when some great deed is cried 

Of one, by flood or flame, who died, 

Of men who sought and won their fame, 

While all the land rings with some name 
Or other, 


I think me of one warfare long, 
Of Marah’s water, bitter, strong, 
Of sword and fire that pierced the heart, 
Of all the dumb, unuttered part, 
And say, with eyes grown misty, wet 
(Love’s vision, that cannot forget), 
“ All heroes are not counted yet,— 
There’s mother.” 
—Vivginia Woodward Cloud, Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Old-fashioned Flowers. 


BY ALICE MORSE EARLE. 


It is one of the happy revivals of the present 
love for old-time things and ways that old- 
fashioned flowers once more receive their due. 
And they fully repay all the attention and inter- 
est and love which are givento them. A garden 
of modern flowers is costly to procure, and more 
costly to keep, and it is the fortune of but few 
in this world to possess. But all who havea strip 
of earth that for a season they can call their own 
can have a garden of old-fashioned flowers. 

And they are such happy things to have, they 
cost so little, they grow so freely, they bloom so 
readily, they need so little care of the gardener. 
And, with all the splendid new flowers offered 
to us of late years, none seem able to eclipse 
our old favorites. I know no new flowers that 
will bring out such exclamations of delight as 
come at the sight of a fine row of pink and yel- 
low hollyhocks, a bunch of white foxgloves, or 
a tall spire of blue monk’s-hood. In this appre- 
ciation and delight the power of association 
has, with many, no small part. The grown 
woman, who in her childhood played with the 
hollyhock blossoms and “cheeses” or wore the 
foxglove fingers for gloves, did not then love 
the flowers so much for their beauty as for their 
adaptability. But, when she is grown, this very 
power of memory illumines the flower with new 
beauty. 

I think no modern shrub among the many 
beautiful treasures now offered to us can ever 
waken in our hearts the love we feel for the 
lilac. It has been said that the love of the 
rose is so universal that it seems to betoken 
some mysterious element and power which is 
inherent in the flower. And among folk of 
English speech I think the lilac is almost 
equally loved. All do not like its scent, but all 
love its flowers. Perhaps its appearance as the 
first luxuriant and ample blossoming of spring- 
time has helped to give us this affection. For I 
think it is a safe assertion to make that all who 
love flowers at all love best the flowers of 
spring. They are so welcome after the snow 
and sleet and cold. We regard them with a 
love which is far purer and deeper than any 
sensuous enjoyment in their color, scent, or 
shape. And to the old-fashioned flowers of 
spring we turn as to old friends whose charac- 
ters we know and love. How glad we are to 
see them again! How glad we are to see the 
same flowers! No new ones could seem so 
beautiful. 


“God does not send us strange flowers every year. 
When the spring winds blow o’er the pleasant 
places, 
The same dear things lift up the same fair 
faces: 
The violet is here.” 
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The same dear things lift up the same, fair 
faces,— the violet, snowdrop, anemone, pansy, 
daffodil, narcissus. Our mothers and grand- 
mothers loved them: we want no strange flowers. 
Much of the charm of the old-fashioned garden 
was the interest felt in each special plant. The 
garden as a whole — its color grouping, its mass- 
ing of tints, its showy brilliancy——was never 
thought of. 

People who had gardens knew more then of 
individual plants, knew how to care for them. 
All were not treated in the same way. There 
were favorites: special plants were specially 
beloved. 

For, after all, the true pleasure of gardens, 
especially of old-fashioned flowers, is not the 
long, well-kept border and green breadths of 
lawn, if the garden be great, nor the brilliancy 
of the flower-beds and its trimness, if the garden 
be small. The true pleasure comes from the 
charm of individual interest in each plant and 
blossom. It is a love akin to that borne to our 
human friends. It impels to return eagerly to 
the same garden, and never to weary of our 
favorite flowers. Such a garden is dear to our 
soul. 

Mahomet wrote, “He that has two cakes of 
bread, let him sell one of them for flowers of 
the narcissus; for bread is but food for the 
body, while the narcissus blossom is the food 
of the soul.” With the long and costly lists of 
narcissus and daffodils furnished us by our 
florists, we are apt literally to spend our bread- 
money for bulbs. The varieties are hundreds in 
number; and their beauty is never failing, no 
matter how they vary. Keats well named them 
as a joy forever. They are a classic flower, and 
they have that wonderful and intangible charm 
which classic forms ever are able to exert on all 
who will study and enter into the knowledge of 
such classicism. Another old-fashioned flower 
which tests this power of classic form is the 
snowdrop. Every year the triumph of their 
simplicity is renewed. No rich flower of the 
tropics can rival in our hearts the cold loveli- 
ness, the severe restraint, of this blossom. It is 
a flower to study, to ponder upon. 

An old garden favorite was the crown impe- 
rial,—a stately flower, whose crown of fresh 
green leaves and strong stem of flowers was ever 
so welcome. Now our delicate noses are of- 
fended by its rank scent; and who now cherishes 
it in her garden? 

It would be a unanimous opinion of all anti- 
quarians, all flower-lovers, and all gardeners, I 
am sure, that no garden could be termed old- 
fashioned that did not contain hollyhocks; and 
the old grass-pink seems equally indispensable. 
Star-pink and snow-pink are other New Eng- 
land names for the lovely, fragrant little creature. 
It may be single and dark-eyed, or it may 
be bursting with double-fringed petals; but it 
has always the purest perfume, a cleanly per- 
fume, and purely vegetable, with none of the 
suggestion of animal scents that some flowers 
have. Even lilies seem fleshly. The bluish 
grassy leaves of this pink make a pretty edging, 
and give the border a truly old-time look, almost 
as much so as box. 

I like the old-fashioned plain red and plain 
yellow and pink-and-white striped tulips, sway- 
ing so tall, far better than the newer ones,— 
such as the parrot tulips, which look like red- 
and-yellow rags,—though those older still were 
more costly and curious. And I like the old 
fat-headed, simple daffodil, smelling like old 
spices, far better than the ones with new re- 
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sounding names. And I like all the little old 
maids of the pink family, sweet-williams, and 
snow.pinks, and so many others. Our phloxes 
are old; but their companions in growth, the 
tiger lilies, though now deemed old-fashioned, 
are not a century known to us. How sweet is 
the calycanthus, the sweet shrub, in spring, and 
the Missouri flowering currant! My great new 
Japan snowball is a showy thing, but I love my 
old flowering currant far better. And Canter- 
bury bells,—they have been openly denounced by 
a modern writer on gardens; but I know she 
nevér could have played with their blue-and- 
white bells when she was a child. 

A great pleasure to me in the old-fashioned 
garden is in the simple English names of the 
flowers. The modern floral additions, beautiful 
as they are, have only botanical names, and are 
usually leaden-weighted with the names of 
botanical explorers, to whom we should proffer 
by choice another form of thanks, Of these our 
beautiful eschscholtzias afford a sad example. 
But the old flowers have old names; and, even 
where the names were once Latin, we have 
readily forgotten it. 

All the flowers of the violet family come under _ 
the class old-fashioned, though, of course, our 
modern show pansies are very highly developed 
forms. And the members of this family seem 
to have much charm to human creatures, 
whether it be the modest violet in all its varieties 
or the pansy which, as the little ladies’ delight, 
has been beloved for at least three centuries. 
When you find that a garden flower has a score 
of folk-names, and these names such as: denote 
great intimacy, you may knowitis loved. ‘“Kiss- 
me-Joan,” “Johnny-jump-ups,” “come-cuddle- 
me,” “none-so-pretty,”—such names show the 
popularity of the little flower. Few of our 
splendid flowers from Japan which have come 
to us in the nineteenth century have assumed 
folk-names; but, when they have, it proves that 
they have been adopted warmly. The forsythia 
has been called sunshine-bush, a finely de- 
scriptive name; and the dielytra has been 
named bleeding-heart. 

And there is another thought of the old- 
fashioned flowers. They were the flowers known 
and loved of Shakespeare and Bacon and Spen- 
ser and Herrick, of those three “Herb-Johns” 
of English botany, the three lovers and. 
chroniclers of the flowers and trees known to 
Englishmen,— John Evelyn, John Gerarde, 
John Parkinson. “The same dear things showed 
forth the same dear faces” to Wordsworth and 
Keats and Shelley. It is hard to enhalo a wei- 
gelia or a Kerria corchorus, though they are 
very beautiful flowers. 

An excellent trait of the old-fashioned flowers © 
was that many of them were so hardy. The 
rhododendron has in modern gardens and 
shrubberies taken largely the place that used to 
be held by the peony, but the peony is to me’ 
a far dearer flower. Its natural shape was 
finer, its colors were better, it has no blights, 
was not winter-killed. I think a planting of 
peonies alongside a garden path is infinitely 
preferable to any azalea or rhododendron 
grouping. Such plants as peonies and yuccas, 
in a way, took the place of shrubbery in the old- 
fashioned garden; for there were few shrubs 
then grown. Thus the garden was spared what 
to-day ruins so many gardens, shrubs of vari- 
egated or spotted and colored foliage. The 
only striped leaf in the old garden was the 
charming striped grass known as gardener’s 
garters, and rarely a variegated box, which was _ 
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and is a pretty thing, and should not be classed 
with the spotty things of to-day, which grow 
high on shrubs and low. on ribbon beds. An 
English writer speaks of the scarlet geranium 
of “bedding out” with “leaf edges buttered all 
around with yellow,”—a very good because 
degrading descriptive term,—and many of our 
shrubs are thus “buttered.” 

I do not find it necessary to drop any old 
favorites because there is a new darling. A 
crimson rambler rose has within a few years 
won its way deservedly into our gardens and our 
hearts; but may we not still love and cherish 
our older Baltimore belle, or the queen of the 
prairie? The glorious irises of Japan should 
not crowd out the sturdy, old-fashioned cousins, 
the flower-de-luces of our grandmothers. 
The English florists have special lists of seeds 
and bulbs of old-fashioned flowers which they 
sell for the planting of old-fashioned gardens. 
But a happier way of stocking such a garden is 
to do it on the old-time plan. Gather some 
seeds here, get a slip there, beg a bulb or a 
Toot, exchange with the owners of old front 
yards and farm gardens and kitchen borders. 
Be on the constant watch as you drive through 
village streets and country roads for the flowers 
you wish at every country doorside. Ask 
about those you do not know, admire the fine 
blooms, query for advice in the rearing. Stock 
your old-fashioned garden in such ways, and 
every plant will mean something. It will not be 
to you simply an order for so many dollars 
worth of seeds. Your garden will teem with 
associations, with little pleasantnesses, as well as 
flowers. 

Brooxtyn, N.Y. 


The Stars and their Names. 


There is a pleasant story of an Irishman 
who approached the study of astronomy in a 
somewhat perplexed frame of mind. He de- 
clared that he could see quite well how it was 
possible to measure the distances of the stars, 
he could understand, at a pinch, how it might be 
possible to weigh them, and even to determine 
their chemical composition, but he could not 
for the life of him tell how we had ever con- 
trived to find out their names. Townsmen and 
shunners of the open night, many of us have 
never thought so much of the stars as to ask 
Ourselves that question. Far we have wandered 
from the artless but earnest star-gazing of the 
ancient dwellers on the great Chaldean plain, 
“when shepherds watched their flocks by night,” 
and all unwittingly laid the foundations of the 
Science by which our ships now come to harbor 
on every shore. If the stars only shone on a 
single night in the year, what crowds would 
Sally forth to look at them! Even as it is, few 

f us can surely be out of doors on a clear, 
moonless night—especially in so favorable a 
Spot as the Surrey hilltops afford — without ris- 
ing for the moment to thoughts that are strongly 
touched with emotion, though perhaps not so 
articulate as the celebrated sonnet of Blanco 
White. 

Yet there are not many who can enter into 
the spirit of Gabriel Oak’s night-dial, as Mr. 
Hardy describes it: “The Dog-star and Alde- 
baran, pointing to the restless Pleiades, were 
half-way up the Southern sky, and between them 
hung Orion, which gorgeous constellation never 
burnt more vividly than now, as it swung itself 
forth above the rim of the landscape. Castor 
and Pollux, with their quiet shine, were almost 
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on the meridian; the barren and gloomy Square 
of Pegasus was creeping round to the north- 
west; far away through the plantation, Vega 
sparkled like a lamp suspended amid the leaf- 
less trees, and Cassiopeia’s Chair stood daintily 
poised on the uppermost height. ‘One o’clock,’ 
said Gabriel.” In that brief and poetic passage, 
which most of us have read without pausing to 
think about it, is buried a whole world of 
mythology and forgotten beliefs. To unfold 
them would be no less a task than to “bind the 
sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands 
of Orion.” It is really as hard as the Irishman 
thought it to say where the ancient stars got 
their names, or how and when the inhabitants of 
this inconsiderable planet had the audacity to 
set their creeds or their heroes among the 
sentinel stars. 

The oldest star-names which have come down 
to us are those of the constellations, which— 
there is good reason to believe—were traced on 
the sky something like five thousand years ago 
by a forgotten race dwelling in the valley of the 
Euphrates. In their present shape they have 
passed through the artistic hands of the Greeks, 
while the individual star-names have mostly 
come to us from the Arabs. Both sources are 
to be seen in Spenser’s lines :— 


“Now when Aldebaran was mounted high 
Above the starry Cassiopeia’s Chair.” 


Andromeda and Cassiopeia, Pegasus and Orion, 
the Twins, and the Ship Argo all bear the 
print of that brilliant Hellenic imagination 
which has done so much to illuminate and 
beautify the world. 

It is needless to speak in detail of a mythol- 
ogy that—even in the days of the “modern side” 
—must be supposed to be familiar to every 
schooJ-boy. Yet there is reason to believe that 
the Greeks did but apply their own names to 
figures that had been placed in the sky long 
before, and referred to a state of civilization 
which was already buried under the drums and 
tramplings of many conquests when Homer 
sang and Plato reasoned. Astronomical con- 
siderations give us a reasonable guess at the 
time and place of the birth of the constella- 
tions, but it is probable that we shall never 
know more of their origin. They may have 
been part of some early religion written on the 
face of the heavens for all men to read; they 
may have formed the proudest Pantheon of 
dead heroes ever conceived by man; they may 
have been simply a convenient memoria technica 
by which the first astronomers defined the 
places of the stars. 

Probably the earliest star-names that have yet 
been brought to light are to be deciphered on 
the Assyrian tablets. There we find the, Pole 
Star “whose true-fixed and resting quality” was 
perhaps the first discovery made in the stellar 
universe, called the “Judge of Heaven” and the 
“High One of the Enclosure of Light.” 
Charles’s Wain was already the “Long Chariot,” 
and Cassiopeia, the Lady in the Chair, was the 
“Lady of Corn,” showing how prone men have 
always been to see their own little figures 
reflected on the sky. Auriga was already the 
“Chariot,” and the driver held the “Goat,” 
Capella, in his arms. The Pleiades and the 
“rainy Hyades” were the “Great Twins” of the 
“Foundations.” Regulus was then the “King” 
of the starry plain, and the Horse, the Serpent, 
the Scorpion, and the Bull were already to be 
found in the places where we look for them to- 
day. Bodtes was the Herdsman, and Aries the 
Ram, How are we to explain this coincidence 
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between the Greek and the Euphratean astrono- 
mers? Is it a mere plagiarism, or an instance 
of the extraordinary currency of tradition, or a 
proof that the constellations really look like the 
strange forms which we try to see in them? 
One can understand that Castor and Pollux 
snould always be called the Twins, and the 
American name of the Dipper is only a little 
more realistic than the Plough of our own 
Wain,— though it is not easy to see how Homer 
perceived the Bear in the same stars,—and no 
great stretch of imagination is needed to see the 
outspread wings of the Swan and the curve of 
the Sickle. But beyond that we can hardly go, 
and the real origin of the constellation-figures 
is likely to remain to all time “wropt in mist’ry.” 

When we turn to the names of individual 
stars, we seem to be on surer ground. The 
brightest of all, Sirius, or the Dog-star, probably. 
owes the latter name to its association with 
Orion, the Hunter. Sirius, of course, is the 
sparkling star or “scorcher,” the Arabic At 
Shira. It is curious to note how many of the 
popular names of individual stars are a legacy 
from the Arabs, who did so much to keep sci- 
ence alive through the European dark ages. 
Aldebaran is “the Follower,’ because he seems 
to drive the Pleiades before him. The Pleiades 
themselves contain a mystery. Why are they 
always called seven? There are only six now 
visible to an ordinary eye, and those who can 
see seven can see at least eleven. When did 
the “fallen sister’? vanish from the sky? The 
name tells us nothing,— any more than does the 
popular association of these lovely stars with 
the “‘little she-goats” that honest Sancho Panza 
saw on his aerial excursion. 

Another problem is set to astronomers by the 
Arabic name of Algol, “the demon,” which 
is simply our old friend, the Ghoul of the “Arabian 
Nights.” It is almest necessary to assume that 
such a name refers to Algol’s remarkable varia- 
tions in light, which we now know to be caused 
by a huge dark planet—probably about the 
size of our sun—revolving around it. Yet 
there is absolutely no record of any perception 
of a change in the luminosity of Algol before 1783. 
Here the name has evidently preserved an 
observation which has been entirely lost. 
Modern attempts to record things in the sky 
have been less fortunate. Dr. Porter tells us 
that the Leipzig Academy in 1807 decreed that 
the belt and sword of Orion, the most splendid 
of all the constellations, should in future be 
known by the name of Napoleon; but the 
tranquil stars smile on, undisturbed by that 
meteoric career. Herschel’s loyal proposal to 
call his new planet the Georgium Sidus was 
little more fortunate. The only monarch of 
modern times who is actually commemorated in 
the sky is—of all choices!—Charles IL. after 
whom a fine double star in Bodtes was chris- 
tened “Cor Caroli.” After all, the Merry 
Monarch deserved such an honor; for he had 
the good sense to found Greenwich Observatory. 

As a rule, the modern nomenclature of the 
stars is of a severely practical nature. It is 
convenient for the astronomer, but the average 
man declines to think of Sirius as “a Canis 
Majoris,” or as “1900, R. A. 6 hours, 40.7 min- 
utes,—December, 16 degrees, 35 minutes.” Ten- 
nyson’s well-known line would not be improved 
if it spoke of “Lamps which out-burned a Argus 
(Carinae).” “Groombridge, 1830,” and “C. Z. 
Vh., 243,” may be very interesting stars; but 
they must not think to compete in the general 
estimation with Aldebaran and Fomalhaut, , 
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Canopus or Vega or Procyon. Yet the mind 
rises above the catalogues, and of a star that in- 
terests us we may say with the poets:— 
A learned man 
Could give it a clumsy name. 
Let him name it who can, 
The beauty would be the same. 


— Spectator. 


Literature. 


What is Christianity ? * 


In its origin this book was a course of lectures 
delivered extempore at Berlin to a congregation 
of six hundred students drawn from all the 
faculties of the university. Without the knowl- 
edge of Dr. Harnack they were taken down in 
shorthand by an admiring listener and laid 
before him at their close. With a few correc- 
tions from his hand, they were sent forth in 
book form, and thus became accessible to all 
familiar with the German tongue. Afterward 
they were translated into English, and so we 
have them. The translator draws to himself 
Goethe’s account of translators generally as the 
“agents of intellectual commerce among the 
nations.” In this capacity he has performed a 
service for which the nations may thank him. 

Even in the translation there is something 
suggestive of the manner in which these lectures 
were given, the freedom and directness of talk 
as compared with the more formal written page. 
Yet is there no looseness in the structure, no 
want of compactness, only the less conventional 
utterance of a gifted and disciplined mind. Our 
interest, however, is in the substance of these 
pages. Their aim is to render to these latter 
days a popular account of Christianity ; and 
this is done chiefly, but not wholly, through a 
fresh study of the Gospels. Dr. Harnack, we 
believe, is adhered to by orthodox teachers of 
the more liberal type,—a circumstance which 
adds to the interest in certain negative conclu- 
sions which he finds it necessary to put forth. 
The Fourth Gospel, for instance, he dismisses as 
without historic value. It ‘does not,” he tells 
us, “emanate or pretend to emanate from the 
apostle John.” On this point Strauss himself, 
if less delicate, was not more unequivocal. 
The Synoptics, then, are his reliance; but even 
these he does not hold to with dogmatic vigor. 
“Tn their essential substance” he affirms that 
they “belong to the first, the Jewish epoch of 
Christianity,” but that their “setting and compo- 
sition, as is obvious in the First and Third Gos- 
pels, are by another hand.” But the Synoptics 
tell of miracles. To the belief in these he is 
obviously willing to concede all he can, which is 
not much. The supernatural birth, as reported 
in Matthew and Luke, he summarily discards. 
Other miracles he rationalizes as he can, but for 
the most part rationalizes away. Miracles are 
resolved into wonderful events,—wonderful be- 
cause not understood. And we read easily 
between his lines that, if they had been under- 
stood,—seen, that is, in the relation of cause 
and effect, seen as they very likely might have 
been, had twentieth century eyes been turned 
upon them,—they would have been only natural 
and orderly occurrences. But how of the 
resurrection? This he treats very reverently, 
but with anything but orthodox assurance. In 
its physical aspects, it has for him no interest. 


By Adolph Harnack. 
T90r. 
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In its spiritual suggestions alone does he find 
any vital meaning. The reader of these pages 
may draw from them many an illuminating and 
uplifting thought, but assurance of the resurrec- 
tion as the world has believed it and as the 
Gospels mean to teach it he will not draw from 
them. 

These negative attitudes are not obtrusive. 
They are quietly stated, as occasion calls for 
them, in an exposition of the essential nature 
of Christianity. They show plainly enough 
that the great German is in accord with Parker 
and Martineau in finding Christianity not in- 
volved in the genuineness of the New Testa- 
ment writings or the supernatural element con- 
tained in them. But what is Christianity? We 
recall the working definition of our more con- 
servative Unitarians of a few years ago, who 
held it to be a “divine revelation authenti- 
cated by miracles,” with wonder what they 
would have said, had some prophet of the 
“new infidelity” defined it as “Eternal Life in 
the midst of time, by the strength and under 
the eyes of God.” Had this been quoted from 
some German rationalist of that time, we fear 
Andrews Norton would have been less willing 
than ever for his son tolearnGerman. But this 
is Dr. Harnack’s definition. This, as he holds, 
is the essence of Christianity. To find this is to 
find the pearl of great price. 

Dr. Harnack, however, is not at all contro- 
versial. The contrast in which his teaching is 
here placed is ours, not his, His aim is entirely 
practical, and with this definition he goes on to 
tell us that Christianity is “no ethical or social 
arcanum for the preservation or improvement 
of things generally.” He quotes the saying of 
Goethe that “mankind is always advancing, and 
man remains the same,” and follows it with the 
remark that “it is to maz that religion pertains, 
to man as one who, in the midst of all change 
and progress himself, never changes.” It is not 
a regulative principle of our letters or our re- 
forms, but a vitalizing principle of the spirit 
from which these flow. But, while such is the 
essence of Christianity, there may be more 
specific teachings through which this is real- 
ized; and so he finds. They are drawn from 
the teachings of Jesus, and are three: 1. The 
kingdom of God and its coming; 2. God, the 
Father, and the infinite value of the human 
soul; 3. The higher righteousness and the 
commandment of love. To each of these he 
devotes an illustration that is large and lumi- 
nous. 

There is hardly space for a fuller account of 
the volume, and perhaps enough has already 
been said to indicate its character. It is not 
for the learned especially: untutored intellects 
may find their way through its inspiring pages. 
Yet it is for the learned: these talks to young 
men may charm the intellect of sages. The 
laborer may take it in his evenings, if not 
too tired; and no clergyman can afford to pass 
it by. 


UNITARIAN AFFIRMATIONS. By R. Travers 
Herford. London: Philip Green.— There is a 
growing need for direct, simple expositions of 
the positive affirmations of our faith. Some- 
thing not too technical either in a philosophic or 
a theologic way, something which will not leave 
the reader enmeshed in the web of the “ abso- 
lute” and the “unknowable,” nor stranded on 
the reefs of election, determinism, or free will. 
We have had several such contributions already ; 
notably, perhaps, Dr. Savage’s successive vol- 
umes, and, particularly for teaching purposes, 
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Rev. J. T. Marriatt’s Unitarian Faith Explained 
to Young People. Wealso have Dr. Brooke Her- 
ford’s Forward Movement Lectures in a handy 
volume. But the book before us has special 
qualities which will recommend it to all who 
are in search of helpful ways of imparting the 
principles of our Unitarian faith. In the first 
place, the attitude of Mr. Travers Herford as 
a Unitarian, born and bred, is ameliorative. 
There is a charming absence of the suggestions 
of irritation. He has had enough experience of 
the difficulties of imparting religious truth with- 
out being tired of the effort. He is appreciative 
of other thought without being in the least con- 
fused as to his own. Secondly, he is not di- 
dactic, but adds greatly to the persuasiveness of 
his reasoning by the evidence of his own studi- 
ous following out of the paths he recommends. 
Thirdly, the whole argument is devoted to gain- 
ing the new point of view, and not at all to 
combating outgrown forms of statement or 
terms of belief. Lastly, the book is brief 
enough without sacrificing thoroughness. It is 
written in earnest by a clear thinker. It is a 
good addition to our “helps.” Sorrowfully, we 
must add that you cannot make references; for, 
alas, there is no index. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE.—By Frank Strong, Ph.D., President of 
the University of Oregon, and Joseph Schafer, 
M. L. Assistant Professor of History in the 
University of Oregon. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.—The writers of this book have 
conceived their task in a wise fashion, and have 
executed it with corresponding ability. Their 
criticism on similar attempts is that they are 
generally too elementary, too much made up of 
isolated topics, too merely analytical of the na- 
tional constitution, and written in a style which 
requires too much interpretation. Their book 
is written with a belief that pupils can under- 
stand the structure and aims of government if 
these are presented to them in terms to which 
they are accustomed and in a style that is 
simple and luminous. The writers have given 
their exposition historic continuity, and at every . 
stage they have connected the forms of govern- 
ment with the historical events from which they 
sprung. We pass from Township and County 
government to State government, and from that — 
to National; and at every step the choice and 
grouping of materials and the manner of pres- 
entation go far to justify the writers’ hopes that 
they have written a book which will be appre- _ 
hensible to boys and girls advancing in their 
teens. It could be used to great advantage in 
our-higher schools and colleges, 


FLOATING TREASURE. By Harry Castlemon, 
Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co.—A new 
book by Harry Castlemon needs only the barest 
announcement of its appearance to start inquiries 
for it in the juvenile rooms of public libraries, 
and probably few writers of popular series of 
books for. boys are more widely read. Although 
this story of a lucky find of ambergris will make 
no demand on the thinking powers of its young 
readers, and the boys who enjoy Seton-Thomp- ~ 
son’s books and the jungle stories will probably 
find it dull reading, yet itis a clean, unsensational 
story. Its hero is the one most common in this 
kind of fiction, a bright, ambitious lad, with his 
own way to make in the world, who manages to 
circumvent his enemies and win respect and op- 
portunity for himself, , 
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Jean MITCHELL’s ScHooL. By Angelina W. 
Wray. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publish- 
ing Company.—Although this story of a young 
teacher and her school is written in the form of fic- 
tion, it is a capital lesson in practical pedagogics, 
embodying modern theories as to the relation of 
the teacher to the scholar, and urging, above all 
else, the importance of the influence which the 
teacher is privileged to exert. The story tells how 
a hard school was brought into a spirit of friendly 
co-operation, and how one by one different 
scholars were led in the right direction. It is no 
advocate of the theory that the teacher must “do 
it all,” but implies the inspiration of conscious 
effort from the pupils. The book may well be 
an encouragement to young teachers, 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. By Arthur Colton. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—The 
last of the American Novel Series is quite unlike 
any of the others, especially in point of style. 
The love-story is rather vague, and arouses no 
great sympathy in the reader, who is likely to 
care more for the war scenes and for the pictures 
of Gard as a scout in the valley of the Shenan- 
doah. The series as a whole has been creditable 
both to the writers and to the publishers; and its 


_ main idea, supported as it has been by popular 


interest, might easily be carried further in a 
second series. 


THE CONVALESCENT’S RECEIPT Book. By 
Grace Franklin Osgood. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. 75 cents.—Miss Osgood is a trained 
nurse, and her receipts are vouched for by well- 
known physicians as being a valuable addition 
to the sick-room dietaries heretofore in use. 
The importance of serving such food as will 
please and nourish a patient is great, and the 
convenience of a suggestive and reliable book 
like this will be appreciated by any one who 
has had such care. The receipts include in- 
structions for thirty or more drinks, meats, 
salads, desserts, and the like, as well as the con- 
ventional gruels, broths, eggs, and cereals. 


The Magazines. 


Ainslee’s for February has a striking sea 
picture on the cover, and contains an addi- 
tional marine flavor in “Rivers of the Ocean,” 
by Theodore Waters, and “The Spread Eagles,” 
a sailor story by Colin McKay. The leading 
article, however, is ‘Marshall Field, Merchant,” 
by Richard Linthicum, a graphic study of the 
greatest merchant in the world. In “Jewels 
of American Women,” by Frank S. Arnett, 
the writer handles a mass of curious material. 
“The Window of the Soul,” by Harvey Sunder- 
land, is a careful study of the eye, enlivened 
with humor. “Profit-sharing with Employees,” 
by H. E. Armstrong, is the kind of article that 
ought to interest everybody working for a living, 
either as employer or employee. These articles 
with the short stories and poems make a very 
satisfactory number. — 


The editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal never 
relaxes his vigilance in looking out for the in- 
terests of his paper. His energy has its reward, 
and the circulation of the magazine has increased 
and reaches remarkable figures. On asingle day 
over nine thousand letters were received by actual 
count, and twice as many subscriptions to the 
Journal and the Saturday Evening Post, which 
is likewise published by the Curtis Publishing 
Company of Philadelphia. In the March num- 
ber “A hady or the Tiger” story by Stockton 
himself will appear. An interesting announce- 
ment is that Mr, Hamilton Wright Mabie will 
hereafter conduct the department dealing with 
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books, authors, and literary subjects in general 
in each number of the Journal. The February 
issue contains numerous interesting articles, 
and the third instalment of “The Russells in 
Chicago,” a clever satire, which will be especially 
appreciated by any one who has lived in that 
city. 


Henry Loomis Nelson, political critic and 
Washington correspondent, opens the February 
Atlantic with a résumé of the workings of the 
new administration, calling the article “Three 
Months of President Roosevelt.” He prophesies 
that the President will make the most of his 
opportunities, and influence politics for good. 
Edward M. Shepard, in “The Second Mayoralty 
Election in Greater New York,” sums up the 
recent history of New York politics, states 
reasons for his own position, and expresses his 
good wishes for his successful competitor. 
William Garrott Brown compares Douglas and 
Lincoln in an interesting paper, and D. G. 
Mason discusses “Two Tendencies in Modern 
Music” by comparing the works and methods of 
Tschaikowsky and Brahms. Miss Johnston’s 
“Audrey” comes to a tragic and dramatic end. 
The short stories of the number are by Miss 
Frothingham, G. S. Wasson, and Mary Austin. 
The editor furnishes a timely discussion of the 
relations between “College Professors and the 
Public”; and there are other interesting articles, 
including those in the Contributors’ Club. 


Literary Notes. 


Chickering & Sons of Boston, piano-makers, 
are sending out an elaborate poster designed by 
Will Bradley, which is considered one of the 
best things that he has ever done. Thecolor is 
particularly rich. 


Books Recetved. 


From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
The Cloistering of Ursula. By Clinton Scollard. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Primer of the Christian Religion, By George Holley 
Gilbert. $1.00. 
From Edgar S. Werner pablhe Supply Company, 
ia 


ew LO: . 
Graded Physical Exercises. By Bertha Louise Colburn. 


1,00. 
Delsarte System of Expression. By Genevieve Stebbins. 


From A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
Protestant Principles. By Rev. J. Monro Gibson, D.D. 


cts. . 
The Early Church. By Prof. James Orr, D.D. 60 cents. 
Ruling Ideas of our Lord. By Rey. C. F. D’Arcy, D.D. 


60 cents. 
af Church’s One Foundation, By W. Robertson Nicoll. 
0.25. 
From Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
Report, ee the Commissioner of Education. 1899-1900. 
ol. II. 


THE MIRAGLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, — 


BY 


Rev. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, * Te Boston, 
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Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty © 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


An edition with services is also issued. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, = = . 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


PRICE $1.00. 


Boston. : 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on veceipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 
Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


"Tn this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
ee ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 

or them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 

mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the ee is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UniTARIAN SunDAy ScHoox Society, 25 BEACON 
StRExT, or of the publisher, 


GEO, H, ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston, 
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Winter Butterflies. 


The snowflakes flutter all around, 
Or drop to rest upon the ground ; 
And, if you see them with my eyes, 
You’ll know they are white butterflies 
That float from sunny fields above 
To visit boys and girls they love, 
—Ray Clarke Rose. 


For the Christian Register. 


In Snowball Time. 


BY L. H. 


“No’m, I don’t throw snowballs at Molly, 
but I think I really ought. Perhaps then she 
wouldn’t be such a ’fraid cat. If she was hit 
half a dozen times, and found out that it didn’t 
hurt her any to speak of, maybe she wouldn’t 
be such a coward.” 

“No, indeed, Benny; it wouldn’t do her one 
bit of good.. Molly is a gentle little girl, and 
now that her cheeks are growing rosy, and her 
school work is improving so fast, I should be 
very sorry to have her set back in any way. 
But I am quite sure that she would be afraid to 
go to school if you did not stand by her and 
see that she is not troubled by those River 
Street boys.” 

“Well, she’s a regular coward, anyway. 
Coming home to-day, she almost cried when I 
stopped just to fire a couple at one of those 
fellows.” 

“Poor little girl,” said her mother sadly. 
“But here she comes, and it’s time to start. Be 
a faithful knight now, and look out for your 
‘ladye fayre’.” 

“My lady fair has golden hair,” sang Benny, 
as the two started to school; but his song 
ceased a few minutes later as they came in sight 
of a crowd of rough boys, evidently armed with 
snowballs. 

“Let’s go round the other way,” said Molly, 
timidly. 

“Never,” said Benny, venturously; but he 
wavered a bit as he saw among them two older 
fellows, bent on rough fun, if not mischief. He 
had never been taken at such disadvantage be- 
fore, for not a single friend of his own was 
in sight. Still, he made up a snowball hastily; 
and, holding it a little behind him, he called 
out :— 

“Here, fellows, don’t throw at me now, and I 
won’t throw at you!” The only answer was a 
jeer of ridicule; and a snowball struck him 
fairly on the breast, spattering its icy particles 
in his face. He saw he could do nothing, and 
began to turn back, when suddenly one of the 
older fellows called out: — 

“Oh, don’t run. We aren’t going to hurt you, 
but we'll duck you in a snowdrift all right”; 
and the next moment another snowball came 


whizzing, not soft like the other, but hard as 


a rock, frozen into deadly consistency. 
Benny fell, blinded and half stunned. The 


big boy rushed forward, shouting, “Now we'll 


heave him into the snowdrift, and see him 
squirm.” 

“Don’t you dare to touch my brother !” shouted 
little Molly, her eyes blazing and her cheeks on 
fire. “If you touch my brother, I’ll have every 
one of you arrested, You just go right straight 
back where you came from?’ 
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The leader halted, abashed, as Molly placed 
herself squarely in front of Benny. 

“We weren’t going to hurt him any,” he said, 
with a touch of shame in his face. “He never 
acts afraid of us, and we just thought we’d have 
some fun with him, and scare you a bit; but we 
didn’t mean to hurt him.” 

By this time Benny had got on his feet, look- 
ing white and rather dazed. “We're going 
right straight on to school now,” continued the 
little heroine; “and you mind what I say. Don’t 
you dare to touch us!” And they didn’t. 

Benny had a headache all that afternoon; but 
he told the whole story to his mother and father 
that night, and said he should call his sister 
“Captain Molly” after that. “Coward,” said he, 
feelingly. ‘Why, Molly scared every one of 
those River Street boys so he won’t get over it 
for a month.” 


For the Christian Register. 


Fluffkins, the Wood Mouse.* 


BY BEULAH HAWES. 


Yes, that was a dear little home, the one just 
where the heavy, moss-grown old log rested 
against the big stone near the foot of the hem- 
lock-tree. In and out amgng the roots of the 
hemlock went the little tunnels that led to the 
warm nest; and other tiny passages took their 
winding way to more than one carefully hidden 
opening into the outer world, so far away from 
the little home that no one could have guessed 
their connection with it. Good Mother Wood 
Mouse had done everything she could think of 
to protect her babies from the enemies that 
seemed to be forever seeking their lives. 

“If we go out to stretch our legs in the early 
morning, the Hawk seems to be waiting for us,” 
sighed the little mother to her friend and cousin 
who lived underneath a log a few yards away, 
where piled-up shreds of bark and broken twigs 
served as a partial defence for the hidden home. 
“If we take a swim in the river, that old Trout 
who has swallowed more than one of our rela- 
tions hears the first dip. If we go out at night, 
always the Owl is watching.” 

“Yes,” agreed the cousin-friend, who was a 
sociable little creature like all the rest of the 
family; “and the cruel Weasel is really the 
worst of all. Only last night I went out in the 
early twilight and was digging in the moss for 
a bit of sweet root, when I heard the least little 
rustle above me and I tumbled half-dead into 
the tunnel barely in time to escape being 
snapped up. He tried hard enough to dig me 
out after that; but he couldn’t slip himself be- 
tween the roots and he couldn’t dig the roots 
out and he couldn’t find the other tunnel, so I 
breathe to-day still.” 

“Oh, how dreadful!” sympathized the little 
mother. “I had an adventure the other day 
that was almost as bad as that. I had paida 
little visit to the Mice that live back of the 
twisted spruce-tree near the river, and I started 
home by way of the rotten log. Then I saw 
the Bear coming, and I tried to hide in the 
hollow of the log. Maybe he heard my heart 
beat, for it made a noise like the rapids. Any- 
way, he stopped and tried to paw me out. I 
don’t know what I should have done if he 
hadn’t pawed into a big colony of red ants at 
the crumbly end of the log; and, while he 


*The information about the habits of wood creatures 
which may be found in this sketch is takyn mainly from 
the interesting. chapters of ‘‘ Beasts of the Field’’ by 
William J. Long, recently published by Ginn & Co, 
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stopped to lick them up, I slipped away and 
went back to the spruce Mice till it was later.” 

“It's always safer to wait until it is late, Z - 
think,” said the other, sagely; and then she 
added doubtfully, “Though nothing is much 
worse than an Owl, unless it is a Weasel.” 

Mother Mouse became so wise, living in the 
midst of peril, that, when her soft, gray babies 
were big enough to go out to play while she 
watched for danger, she could give them much 
good counsel. First of all, she taught them how 
to keep themselves clean, because they could 
practise washing themselves before they were 
trusted to play or make visits. 

“You must not be like the foolish mice of 
whom my uncle once told me,” she used to say. 
“Uncle had travelled far and wide; and he knew 
something about Men and Mice who live in 
houses and have queer ways, both of them. I 
don’t know whether he ever saw any of them 
or not; but he told me they are all untidy creat-: 
ures, Men and Mice together. Now you, my 
dears, must always keep yourselves clean 
enough to look at the King of Beasts if he 
summons you.” ' 

“Who’s the King of Beasts?” squeaked the 
brightest of the babies, the one the Mother 
Mouse called Moon-ear, but who afterward 
came to be known as Fluffkins; ‘and what 
shall we look at him tor?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. That is just a saying,” 
answered the mother. “Maybe there’s a king 
for other animals, but there is none for us; for 
every beastin the forest and every bird in the 
air, so far as I know, has a claw or a beak ora 
tooth ready for us, if he has a chance.” 

Then she taught them how to wash themselves 
very neatly, rubbing the water quickly- over 
their tiny noses and into their eyes and very 
particularly behind their ears. And she taught 
them how to make various tunnels and how to 
hide under a dead leaf and how to make jour- 
neys through the dangerous woods by funny 
little jerks and jumps, watching carefully with 
their bright eyes before starting from one covert 
to another and listening carefully with their 
sharp ears for every rustle of the leaves. She 
comforted them for the trouble and anxiety of 
this eternal watching in summer by stories 
of the long, peaceful months of winter, when 
they could nestle warm and undisturbed be- 
neath the snowdrifts, and use their long tunnels 
for visiting their cousins and friends instead of 
as a protection against inquisitive or hungry 
enemies. 

Before that happy time came, however, a fatal 
accident occurred in the family. Little Short- 
tail had been playing hide and seek with his 
brother Whiskers, and stopped a minute behind 
the big stone to catch his breath. Poor little 
Short-tail! Perhaps he didn’t know that Foxes 
are very particularly fond of plump little Wood 
Mice, and that a Fox who had just frightened a 
Partridge up in a tree where he couldn’t reach 
her, and was therefore very cross with the 
world generally, and very hungry for something 
good to eat, was looking round the side of the 
blasted cedar-tree, only a bound away. In the 
excitement of his game, Short-tail gave an 
ecstatic little squeak. What followed the Fox 
knew, but Short-tail never did. He did not go 
home with his brother; and, indeed, Whiskers 
himself only escaped by the skin of his teeth, 
while the Fox was otherwise occupied for a 
minute, I do not like to say how. 

One thing Mother Mouse could not teach her’ 
little ones, and that was the fear or the love of 


‘failed to keep closely within call. 
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«Man ; for. she lived always’far from the strange | 


places of which her travelled uncle had:told her. 

Bat the: baby Mice were destined to learn more ; 
efor one day there was a strange commotion in 
the forest, and many of the tiny dwellers in the 
‘neighborhood knew that something very won- 
‘derful-was happening. The Wood Mice -were 
scared, and hardly dared to peep from the top 
,of'the stone or between the close-growing ferns 
-at the end of the log. The Red Squirrels chat- 
tered as they leaped from one tree to another, 
carrying the strange news and appreciating their 
-own importance in being the very first to tell it. 
‘The Rabbits peered through the brakes, scur- 
-tied away as if they were playing a game, and 
-then hopped quietly back again, drawn by a 
curiosity stronger than their fear. 

This was what had happened. Two brown- 
haired, rosy-cheeked boys had come with their 
father, a friend of his, and a guide, to camp for 
a month in this northern wilderness. Two trees 
had been cut down in the little natural clearing 
not far from the bubbling spring, and directly 
opposite the hemlock-tree they had placed their 
tents. 

At first the Wood Mice shook with fear, and 

Mother Mouse was more nervous than ever 
“when Whiskers and Moon-ear and the others 
But slowly 
they began to realize that for them there was 
safety and quiet in the neighborhood of man, at 
least such men as these. The Foxes seemed 
‘shy, the Bear ambled down to the river by 
another path than that which led past the rot- 
‘ten log, the Trout in the water had other things 
to think about than simple Wood Mice; for 
strange, brilliant-winged flies tempted them 
from their hiding-places, and singular disappear- 
ances created something like a panic among 
‘them. Best of all, something very dreadful 
happened to the Weasel, that merciless assassin 
who-kills without cessation, not merely when he 
is hungry or when he is pursued, but for pure 
love of the killing. All the little wood creat- 
ures breathed more easily then,—the young 
‘rabbits, the red squirrels, the partridges, the 
‘bullfrogs, and all the birds of the forest. 

One day Harry and Jack saw the bright eyes 
‘of Moon-ear watching them from the stump of 
the old cedar, close to the ground. Instantly 
the little creature had disappeared. They made 
no sound after the first exclamation, and pres- 
ently the soft furry back and the quivering ears 
‘and the bright eyes appeared again from a root 
not far away. Jack held out his hand toward 
the tiny gray creature; and Moon-ear darted 
away with a sidelong jump, not to be seen 
again. 

The next day the two inseparables, Whiskers 
and Moon-ear, found crumbs in the neighbor- 
thood of the old stump, which, once tasted, 
proved deliciously enticing. After that they 
came every morning to seek the crumbs, and 
day by day the friendship between them and the 
boys grew and flourished. Moon-ear seemed to 
have hardly a quiver of fear after the first day. 
Closer and closer he came to the outstretched 
hand that offered crumbs and invited confi- 
dence. It was by this fearlessness that the 
boys came to distinguish him from all the others 
of his kind; for, though many of the Mouse 
cousins learned to know the taste of the sweet 
‘crumbs and to watch for the coming of the boys 
to the cedar stump, it was only Moon-ear who 
trusted them completely or at least dared to 
“Prove his trust. 

_ Then it was that he received his name of 


‘ 
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Fluffkins, which Jack gave him inmemory of a|were fairly netted together, passing alter- 


gray muff-with curly, silky far and soft satin-rib- 
bons-which their sister Dorothy always carried 
to church in the winter, and which-she called 
her “fluffy muff.” Jack said he could-never see 
Fluffkins without thinking how beautifully ~he 
would match with Dorothy’s muff, -and »what-a 


gem of a nest it would make for him. I don’t 


believe that would have occurred :to Dorothy, 
though. 

Mother Wood Mouse did not: wholly approve 
the new friendship of Fluffkins, but it certainly 
gave her unusual consequence in the Mouse 
colony; and she felt that she had thus-gained as 
much in dignity as did her honored uncle by his 
travels, Jack and Harry discussed the possi- 
bility of taking Fluffkins back with them to their 
city home, but the plan was not carried out. 

“When we come next year, we'll see you 
again, Fluffkins,” was the parting farewell of 
the boys the day they fed the mice for the last 
time before breaking camp. Fluffkins did not 
understand, and day after day he watched for 
the big two-legged friends who had disappeared 
as suddenly as they came. Whether they 
really will meet again when the ice has left the 
river, and the wild ducks seek the northern 
streams, and the birds begin to remember their 
mating songs, no one can tell yet; for all the 
little Wood Mice are cuddled now safely down 
under the snowdrifts, sleeping in peace or wak- 
ing to scamper off on visits through the long 
tunnels or dreaming perhaps of sweet crumbs 
and city boys. 


What Pussy Said. 


Bessie with her kitten 
Sitting on her knee. 
‘Pussy, dear, now won’t you 
Try to talk to me? 
Ves, you pretty darling, 
Iam sure you could 
Say a little something 
If you only would. 
Now, I’ll ask a question. 
Answer, pussy,— do! 
Whom do you love the very best ?”’ 
And pussy said, ‘‘M-you.’’ 
— St. Nicholas. 


How Birds dress Wounds. 


Many birds, particularly those that are prey 
for sportsmen, possess the faculty of skilfully 
dressing wounds. Some will even set bones, 
taking their own feathers for bandages. 

In every instance the old injury is found 
neatly dressed with down plucked from the 
stem feathers and skilfully arranged over the 
wound, evidently by the long beak of the bird. 
In some instances a solid plaster is thus 
formed, and in others bandages have been ap- 
plied to wounds or broken limbs. 

One day a bird was killed that evidently had 
been severely wounded at some recent period. 
The wound was covered and protected by a sort 
of network of feathers, which had been plucked 
by the bird from its own body and so arranged 
as to form a plaster, completely covering and 
protecting the wounded surface. The feathers 


nately under and above each other and forming 
a textile fabric of great protective power.— 


Youth's Chronicle, 


Kipling’s Baby Lion. 


He kept himself to himself ‘more and more as 
he grew older, and one day—I shall never forget 
it—he began to see out of his eyes. Up till 
then they had been dull and stupid, just like a 
young baby’s eyes. But that day—I saw them 
first under my couch—they were grown-up lion’s 
eyes,—soft and blazing at the same time, without 
a wink in them, eyes that seemed to look right 
through you and out over all Africa. Though 
he had been born in captivity, like Alice, his 
mummy, and Induna, his father, and though the 
only home he had ever known was on the 
slopes of the big mountain where Africa ended, 
we never once saw him look up the hill when he 
lay down to do his solemn, serious thinking. 
He always faced squarely to the north, to the 
great open plains, and the ragged, jagged moun- 
tains beyond them,—looking up and into the big, 
sunny, dry Africa that had once belonged to his 
people.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Oh, I would sing a Song of Praise. 


Oh, I would sing a song of praise, 
Natural as the breeze 

That stirs amongst the forest trees, 
Whisp’ring ever, 
Weary never, 

Summer’s prime of wintry days,— 

So should come my song of praise. 

Oh, I would sing a song of praise, 
Sweet as breathing flowers, 

That ope to greet the earlier hours, 
Never-ending 
Incense sending 

Up, to bless the parent rays. 

So should wake my song of praise. 


To thee, O God, a song of praise, 
With breeze and bloom ané star, 
To thee who made us what we are! 
Blessed Spirit, 
We inherit 
All from thee: then let us raise 
Songs of praise,—immortal praise! 
—Sarah Flower Adams, 


Boys’ Clubs, 


It is quite probable that many of the readers 
of our column do not understand how extensive 
is the effort in different parts of the country to 
maintain clubs of one or another name for 
boys. It is hoped by those engaged in such 
clubs that they may supplement the other edu- 
cation of boys so far as to make a substantial 
addition to their public school education. 

We gave an account, only too brief, of a con- 
vention held in the autumn under the direction 
of Rev. Mr. Forbush, who is at the head of 
what may be called the National Organization 
of these clubs. Mr. Forbushand his own club in 
Charlestown have been able to give a great deal 
of time and effort to the organization of such 
societies in different parts of the country. He 
receives reports from nearly one hundred of 
such clubs. I suppose that we have perhaps as 
many reports of similar movements in the corre- 
spondence of the Lend a Hand Clubs. And 
there are undoubtedly many efficient societies 
having similar purposes, which have not found 
any occasion to affiliate themselves with other 
societies. 

The October number of Mr. Forbush’s 
journal, How to help Boys, contains a di- 
rectory of American Boys’ Clubs, and in one 
single article gives an account of forty new 
methods which the editor has observed and 
which are suggested as worth inquiry. In the 
January number of the same journal are con- 
tained several of the papers which were read at 
the conference by Dr. Dike, Dr. Peabody, Mr. 
Birtwell, Mr. Riis, and other gentlemen who 
have had much experience in such enterprises. 

The Men of To-morrow is published_at Albany 
monthly with a similar object. 

Mr. Lincoln Brown, who was so well known to 
all of us who have worked at Hale House, is 
now in charge of a larger enterprise in the 
coal mining regions of Pennsylvania, which 
includes in its instrumentalities the formation of 
such clubs. Mr. Brown announces the “Boys’ 
Club Log Book,” being a two years’ record, in 
outline, of the work of a unique and successful 
club existing in a Pennsylvania mining centre. 
This he will gladly furnish to any one who will 
address him at the office of the Boys’ Industrial 
Association, Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
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He has just now published a very bright and 
suggestive little handbook which he calls “The 
Ideal Boys’ Club”; and this will be found very 
useful in the practical work of people who have 
such enterprises, large or small, in hand. His 
own view of the scale on which such enterprises 
may be carried forward may be judged from his 
concluding note. In this note he says that a 
club of four hundred boys, following his out- 
line, may be conducted in cities where the rents 
are not very heavy at an outside expense of 
$2,500. In the largest cities of our country the 
larger rent would increase this estimate. 

In this little pamphlet, which I have called a 
handbook, Mr, Brown says squarely, what ought 
to be understood by everybody, that you are 
not going to do any good by merely assembling 
a company of boys in a comfortable hall. And 
the Industrial Club with its trade classes and 
other arrangements is not enough if the training 
of the hand is all that is undertaken. Once 
more, he says that, after the novelty of the club 
wears off, social intercourse is insufficient and 
industrial methods prove irksome. He closes 
this introductory chapter by saying that there 
must be entertainment, and plenty of it. 

But, more than this, there must be regulation 
and motive. The entertainment “should have 
quality,” the regulations should not be too 
rigid, and there should be something to make 
attendance worth while to the boy of practical 
mind. In subsequent chapters he goes into the 
detail with which he follows out this suggestion. 

The Ideal Club must be a protest against any 
system of caste. The social feature of the club 
must be along the lines suggested by the boys’ 
own tastes and habits. There must be some 
music. There must be some games, stage en- 
tertainments must be furnished, and a general 
gathering place where boy gossip and the ex- 
change of pocket jewelry may be carried on, 
and where also a favorite dog may now and 
then find a welcome, must be provided. Be- 
sides this you need a good reading-room, a 
fairly equipped gymnasium, and some way in 
which the boys can talk freely with men and 
women of refinement and education. 

For the industrial department a printing- 
press, if you have not anything else, and a rack 
of type. If you can, a carpenter shop, a cob- 
bling stall, a tailor,and a chair-caner. All these 
must have strict rules. 

The Ideal Club, with a very stiff autocrat at 
the head, should be organized with a political 
feature. If the club has less than one hundred, 
let it be formed on a borough or city plan. If 
it has more than one hundred, let it be formed 
on the state or national political plan. The 
superintendent constitutes himself president of 
the Club Republic, 

He then has a cabinet of secretaries,— secre- 
tary of state, secretary of the treasury, secretary 
of the interior, and a secretary of public works. 
He then divides his boys into groups of ten each. 
Of course, if he had four hundred and fifty boys, 
he could name one for each State of the Union. 
If he has only one hundred, he names them from 
the ten earliest States, He has ten senators for 
the Federal Congress and a governor of each club. 
These are appointed by ballot. He has a clerk 
chosen by a civil service examination. Then he 
has a court to try people who offend against the 
statute laws, but the director retains the right 
to revise the sentence of the court. 

If the clubs publish a newspaper, there must 
be an editor and a group of sub-editors. 

Tt seems that the average boy spends as much 
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money for chewing-gum, sweetmeats, ice-cream, 
and cigarettes. as his parents spend for his 


| shoes, stockings, and clothes in the same time. 


This condition of things makes the savings- 
bank almost necessary. 3 ant 

Mr. Brown gives the closing chapters of his 
most instructive treatise to the formation of 
“parties” and to the commercial possibilities of 
the club. He proposes to organize a printing 
company and a book binding company in each 
large club. 

TI have given this abstract of the very practi- 
cal document at this length in detail, because I 
think it will tempt many.a person struggling in 
the intricacies of such institutions to send to 
Mr. Brown at Wilksbarre ten cents for this book 
and ten cents more for his “Club Log Book.” , 


Epwarp E. HALE. 


New York Letter. 


The new year is the traditional time for new 
beginnings. It happens that the actual coin- 
cides with the traditional this year in the 
Middle States Conference, and the month. of 
January saw two new Unitarian movements suc- 
cessfully come to life. One is in that old and 
historic town of Revolutionary fame, Elizabeth, 
N.J. The other is in Lancaster, Pa., the home 
of that uncompromising adherent of Lincoln’s 
administration and picturesque war statesman, 
Thad. Stevens. If the Elizabeth sprout takes 
firm root and grows to a size warranting incor- 
poration and a church edifice of its own, .it will 
make the eighth new Unitarian society in the 
State of New Jersey alone started within the 
present administration of Mr. Morehouse in this 
conference. And why should it not grow, when 
the ground was opened for it by Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer in a vigorous sermon on our Unita- 
rian principles, and when Rev, John P. Forbes 
and Dr. James H. Ecob have since watered it 
with their eloquence, and when Rev. Hobart 
Clark is to minister unto it the winter through? 
The chances are in favor of its prosperity in 
spite of the Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed 
influences which its infancy must survive. 
These two denominations lead in numbers and 
power in Elizabeth, the Episcopal, strange to 
say, playing third fiddle. But there is some- 
thing else as necessary to the growth of young 
religious societies as to the rearing and training 
of young people. Before either can reach a 
manly ‘and entire independence, there must be 
funds to carry them along. These are wofully 
needed this year in our conference for its new — 
work, for the mother Association has not been 
able to make its usual appropriation toward this 
end. The Women’s Alliances and the Women’s 
New York League have placed, so far, over 
$150 in the superintendent’s hands, which will 
be expended in Elizabeth and Lancaster. It 
will not go all the way in either place, to say 
nothing of a prospective movement in Port 
Chester, N.Y., and another in New Rochelle. 
There may be other Alliances in the conference 
and outside of it not so overwhelmed with their 
own home finances as to be unable to aid in 
carrying out these projected and already begun 
societies. If such there be, their contributions 
will be gratefully received, and promptly ac- 
knowledged by the superintendent at his head- 
quarters, 104 East 2oth Street. 

A word further about the Lancaster society. 
This starts in a most encouraging way, having 
for its leader one of our well-known Unitarian 


he must go through. 
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ministers, Rev. William R. Lord, lately of Port- 
land, Ore. The town is the centre of one of the 
wealthiest agricultural regions, is the seat of 
numerous charitable and educational institutions, 
chief among the latter being Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, the chief educational establish- 
ment of the Reformed Church. The leading 
denominations are the Lutheran and Moravian 
and the Friends. It is the latter, together with 
some seceders from the Presbyterians and a few 
from the other two denominations mentioned, 
that have formed themselves into a Unitarian 
body ef worshippers. It can be easily seen that 
the Lancaster soil is of a kind more friendly to 
the growth of our thought than that in Eliza- 
beth. 

The judges of the fitness of a candidate for 
admission to our Unitarian ministry are the 
Fellowship Committee and its various sub-com- 
mittees, that for the Middle States meeting as 
often as occasion requires at the New York 
Unitarian Headquarters. One often fancies how 
some poor fellow of a candidate may tremble in 
advance over the examination of his intellect 
and ethics, and the general cross-questioning 
that this committee announce to him by letter 
How his fears must 
vanish when he faces the mild and serene coun- 
tenances of its constituents, the Middle States 
superintendent, Mr. Morehouse, Rev. D. M. 
Wilson, and Rev. Dr. James T. Bixby! One of 
the most interesting of recent admissions to our 
fellowship has been that of Rev. R. J. Hutcheon 
from the Presbyterian fold. Mr. Hutcheon has 
already been installed as successor of Rev. 
Albert Walkley in our church in Ottawa. His 
letter to his presbytery giving the reasons for 
his withdrawal is fine reading, and ought to be 
another straw, and a heavy one, in favor of 
Westminster Creed revision. Had he not 
been asked to adhere faithfully to the creed of 
his church “as founded on and agreeable to the 
Word of God,” he might have tarried longer in 
his pulpit, in spite of his gradual growth in 
Bible criticism. But becoming convinced that 
truthfulness and sincerity are absolute essentials 
in the ministerial profession, and outgrowing 
completely the Presbyterian theological system, 
he could not be guilty longer of either intellectual 
or moral suicide. 

If a little bit of Mr. Hutcheon’s sincerity and 
conscientiousness were more common in all de- 
partments of life, we would have been saved 
the horrible accident in the Hudson River 
Tunnel, and the still-later accident in connec- 
tion with the building of our subway. The 
grand jury has yet to determine where the 
responsibility for the latter rests. It is very 
certain that some one neglected to do his duty. 
If the Unitarian churches, new and old, did 
nothing more than teach little children, men, 
and women, but particularly the young, to scorn 
inefficiency as they would dishonesty, indiffer- 
ence as they would untruthfulness, and shirking 
of responsibility as they would cowardice, what 
an admirable work it would do, what a rare 
class of citizens it would raise! © 

The Women’s Alliance of the Lenox Avenue 
Church had an innovation in its last meeting, 
which was held in the evening instead of the 
afternoon, and was attended by both men and 
women. “Better New York” was discussed 
because of its vital interest to all. Many views 
were expressed as to the many ways women 
could co-operate with men in municipal reform ; 
but possibly the most interesting were those of 
Mrs, Robert Abbey, president of the City His- 
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tory Club, who contended that the well-known 
indifference of most women and many men to 
political affairs was caused by people not know- 
ing their city, “for to know it was to love it, 
and to love it was to sustain the hands of those 
who would have it pure and clean.” For this 
reason the City History Club has now sixty 
classes in active study of the city’s history, many 
of them among the poor, one being in the 
Tomb Prison. 

Rev. Merle St. C. Wright is to give a course 
of ten lectures before the Meadville School. 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer’s classes on the poets, 
Browning and Tennyson, have been so well 
attended this winter that the Parish House par- 
lors have become too small to hold all his 
hearers. The usual afternoon Lenten service at 
All Souls’ will begin on Ash Wednesday. 

M. A. M. 


Chicago Letter. 


The central figure on the Chicago theological 
stage during the last two weeks has been Prof. 
Charles W. Pearson of the North-western Uni- 
versity. The Register has already briefly re- 
ferred to him. The head and front of his 
offending is a recently published article entitled 
“Open Inspiration against a Closed Canon and 
Infallible Bible.” In this article, Prof. Pearson 
declared that the Biblical stories of miracles are 
incredible and poetic fancies, Because many 
modern preachers recognize them as such and 
are unwilling to admit it, much of the modern 
preaching is cowardly. He asks if Christianity 
cannot be based on progressive truth instead of 
mouldering traditions, and says that, as long as 
creeds rest upon what is known to be false 
assumptions, all exhortations by the churches 
are inconsistent and hypocritical, and all acces- 
sions of members to them add little to their 
strength. 

Although Chicago has been a battle-ground 
for heresy hunters for many years, this state- 
ment of Prof. Pearson seems to have caused a 
decided sensation here. The WVorth-western 
Christian Advocate declared at once in an edi- 
torial that he ought to withdraw from the 
Christian Church, adding, “If his repudiation of 
the Bible record of miracles is well-grounded, it 
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follows that Christianity itself is without any real 
foundation.” And Dr. Charles J. Little, presi- 
dent of Garrett Biblical Institute, asserted in a 
letter to the Chicago Post: “If miracles are 
impossible, Christmas and Easter have lost 
their significance, and we are left, as Ibsen says, 
to the awful and eternal silence of the stars.” 
Dr. Little is said also to have branded Prof. 
Pearson as a traitor and anarchist, while still 
other ministers equally well known have referred 
to him in language which for the honor of my 
profession I forbear to quote. 

Next to Prof. Pearson, John Alexander Dowie, 
general overseer of the Christian Catholic 
Church in Zion, has monopolized the public 
gaze. The immediate occasion was a suit 
brought by a brother-in-law of Dowie, Steven- 
son by name, an English manufacturer of lace, 
who was induced by Dowie to- transfer his’ 
factories to Illinois, and thus to aid in building 
the so-called City of Zion, twenty-five miles 
north of Chicago. By all odds the most pictur- 
esque religious leader in Chicago at the present 
time is this man Dowie. His influence is simply 
phenomenal. In less than six years he has 
drawn to himself a following of more than fifty 
thousand souls, who believe in him implicitly 
as Elijah returned to the earth to prepare the 
world for the second coming of the Lord. They 
believe that he has power to obtain favors for 
his people from the Almighty, and from the 
same source to bring down vengeance upon his 
enemies. They are willing to intrust to him 
their lives and their fortunes. In his capacity 
of healer many deaths have already been laid 
at his door. Vast sums of money, aggregating 
millions of dollars, have passed into his hands. 
In addition to this City of Zion he is the owner 
of a bank, and is the chief factor in thirty-eight 
other Zion enterprises, over which he exer- 
cises sole control as the spokesman of the 
Almighty. * 

It was inevitable that the founder of such a 
theocracy, when he turned to the business of 
banking and lace manufacturing, should come 
into collision with the temporal power. The 
particular Brutus of this Casar was Judge 
Tuley ofthis city, before whom the recent case 
was tried. Upon the ground of “public policy,” 
Judge Tuley has decided that the contracts 
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made between Dowie and his followers under 
the stress of undue religious pressure are in- 
valid, and this in spite of the fact that Judge 
Tuley is of the opinion that Dowie is himself a 
sincere man and a victim of the delusions which 
he is spreading. A receiver was therefore 
appointed for the lace industries, but the an- 
nouncement was later made that by payment to 
his brother-in-law of $175,000 the suit had been 
settled by Dowie out of court. The outcome of 
this particular phase of religious fanaticism will 
be interesting. 

From John Alexander Dowie to Prof. Francis 
G. Peabody is a far cry, but a Chicago letter will 
not be complete without a mention of the visit 
of Prof. Peabody to Chicago as preacher for 
three weeks to the university. It is significant 
that the first board of preachers should contain 
such men as Prof. Peabody and Dr. Thomas. 
Prof. Peabody has been much in demand, and 
has spoken at various gatherings in addition to 
his sermons and addresses at the university. 
Only once has your correspondent had the 
pleasure of hearing him, however; namely, at 
the meeting of the Unitarian Club held at the 
Palmer House, February 6. Though the 
gathering was not a large one, the opportunity 
of meeting and hearing Prof. Peabody in an in- 
formal talk was heartily enjoyed by those who 
were able to attend. 

On Sunday, February 2, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, in a sermon on “The New Cathedral,” 
made a more complete announcement than has 
been given heretofore of his plan for the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Centre, for which he reported that 
$93,000, out of the necessary $100,000, had al- 
ready been subscribed. The new building is to 
stand diagonally opposite the present All Souls’ 
Church, on a lot 115 x 100 feet. Thc plan pro- 
vides for an eight-story building, of which the 
basement and the two lower floors shall be 
given up to a library, reading-room, manual 
training, play-rooms, and other humanitarian 
purposes; the third and fourth floors, to an 
auditorium; the fifth floor, to class-rooms; the 
sixth floor, to social life ; the seventh, to quarters 
for the resident workers; and the eighth, to a 
gymnasium. This “dream,” which has haunted 
the minister of All Souls’ Church for many 
years, is an ambitious one. To make it a reality 
is a task which would have been too great for 
any ordinary man; but Jenkin Lloyd Jones is 
not an ordinary man, and the faith with which 
he proceeds now to ask for another $150,000, to 
endow and equip the Lincoln Centre, should put 
many a younger man to shame. 

A less ambitious but no less heroic building 
enterprise was inaugurated at the tenth anniver- 
sary of All Souls’ Church, Evanston, January 
26. A little company of people who have reso- 
lutely maintained services there for ten years in 
an “upper chamber” hired for the occasion, 
with no missionary assistance from outside, 
have been saving money for a building, and 
have resolved to proceed to build with the 
approach of spring. The annals of Western 
Unitarianism do not contain a more inspiring 
story than that of the courageous little band 
who have been ministered to during the last ten 
years by Mr. Blake at Evanston. 

A Programme Committee to arrange for the 
meeting of the National Alliance in connection 
with the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Western Conference has been appointed, 
consisting of Mrs. Griggs, president of the 
Chicago Associate Alliance, the presidents of 
the Branch Alliances in Chicago, and. the vice- 
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presidents of the {national organization in the, 


Central West. A preliminary meeting of the 
local committee has been held, and the initial 
steps taken for a great rally of the Western 
workers in the Alliance next May. The cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the con- 
ference will begin May 6; and that week should 
be set aside for Chicago, and held sacred from 
this time on by every Western Unitarian minis- 
ter and congregation. It is an occasion which 
should bring to Chicago in large numbers both 
those who love the conference for what it has 
been and for the great names which have become 
a part of its history, and those also who have 
come into the work in recent years, and would, 
if possible, make its future brighter than its past. 
Fr. AGenSs 


A Feu de Joie. 


If it was a proud feat to get built our beauti- 
ful $80,000 church in Oakland, Cal., ten years 
ago, it was also a masterly achievement to get it 
paid for. 

When this building —one of the most sub- 
stantial, well-appointed, convenient, and elegant 
meeting-houses on the planet — was finished and 
dedicated “to the Worship of God and the Ser- 
vice of Man,” it was left saddled with a debt of 
$25,000, which proved aserious handicap to the 
prosperity and usefulness of the society. Pastor 
after pastor laid down the burden but little 
lightened ; and, when Rey. B. Fay Mills came to 
the charge two winters since, there was still a 
mortgage on the property for $20,000, depress- 
ing to all parishioners and deterrent to new- 
comers, 

Mr. Mills felt it would not do to let things 
keep on in that fashion; and so, after many a 
quiet conference with faithful and well-to-do 
members of the congregation, he followed up 
his Easter sermon last April with an instant 
and stirring appeal to his people to rise in new- 
ness of life and throw of this wasting, palsying 
incubus. 

The enthusiasm he kindled was so genuine, 
and the plan for making it immediately effective 
had been laid with such wisdom and tact, that 
most of the needed sum was pledged before the 
meeting broke up that morning; and in a short 
time afterward. more than the lacking remnant 
was securely promised, to be paid in three or six 
months, according to the available means of the 
various givers. These promises having been 
fulfilled nearly to the dollar, and the mortgage 
duly taken up, a special season of rejoicing and 
thanksgiving was appointed for Sunday morning, 
January 26. 

The weather proved fine, the church-was fes- 
tal in greenery, and hardly achair was vacant on 
the floor or in the gallery. Around the ample 
apse behind the pulpit were seated a dozen of 
the trustees, past and present; and in front of 
them Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills, Rev. Eliza T. 
Wilkes, once the assistant pastor of the church, 
and Rabbi Friedlander of the First Hebrew 
congregation. 

After an anthem by the magnificent choir, 
under the long-experienced leadership of Mr. 
D. P. Hughes, and responsive readings and 
prayer, Mr. Mills made a speech of congratula- 
tion, sketching the history of the church,— both 
society and edifice,— in the course of which he 
paid a deserved and glowing tribute to Lauren- 
tine Hamilton, the Independent preacher, who 
fought so good a fight, and literally fell at his 
post one Easter Sunday, before there was any 
Unitarian organization in Oakland, and ‘“‘to 
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whom the cause-of liberal religion in this city 
owes more than to any other one man.” After 
extolling the service rendered by Rev. C. W. 
Wendte and his successors in the pastorate, he 
spoke in the highest terms of the generous de- 
votion of the people of this flock, especially of 
the helpful work of the Women’s Alliance, and 
of the constancy, courage, and hopefulness 
evinced by Col. John P. Irish, president of the 
congregation, who had been called East by im- 
portant business, but sent a long and feeling 
letter (which was then read), gratefully recalling 
Wendte’s genius, versatility, and energy, to 
which is due “the creation of this beautiful 
temple,” the briefer ministries of Williams and 
Sunderland, and how 


In that time of doubt and trouble and fore- 
boding came Mr. Mills, and... every burden 
seemed lighter and this community felt the 
presence of a master, as this church did the 
power of a leader of men.... Attacked, he put’ 
up the sword of combat, teaching the people 
that there is already too much hate in the world 
and too little love. ... The wayward were stead- 
ied, the weak made strong, the intolerant 
liberal, and the walls of this temple were made 
to shine with a new light. That which seemed 
impossible has been accomplished: Your debt 
has been lifted, and you are free... . Denied the 
privilege of being present, I hail you as victors, 
and exhort you to go forward, supporting a 
cause that will never die while men need a 
house of refuge from the sorrows and cares of 
life and to ceaselessly endeavor to lessen the 
hold of bigotry upon the world. 


Messages of warm congratulation, by mail or 
telegraph, were read from Edward Everett Hale, 
President Eliot of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Rev. Messrs. Leavitt, Dinsmore, and 
Hosmer,—ministers of churches around the bay 
of San Francisco,—and Editor Murdock of the 
Pacific Unitarian. Letters from Rev. C. W. 
Wendte and Dr. M. J. Savage were on the way, 
but did not arrive until after the service of re- 
joicing. 

Field Secretary Stone being detained in Los 
Angeles, Mrs. Wilkes—her clear voice vibrant 
with glad sympathy—added congratulations in 
behalf of sister churches far and wide, and 
breathed a devout and tender orison; and Rabbi 
Friedlander, as representing the community at 
large, spoke words of hearty admiration and 
good cheer to the Unitarians of Oakland. 

In his closing address, Pastor Mills once more 
voiced the exultant joy of the people on this 
happy occasion. He’ praised the persistent 
loyalty of those old members of the society who 
had reared this noble edifice. They had built 
also a spiritual temple better than they knew. 
There were but seventy-seven subscribers to 
the original purchase of the site, while two 
hundred and forty-one had contributed to pay 
off the mortgage. 


We are glad of the good effect of our exam- 
ple, as noted by the rabbi,—that it has stimu- 
lated six or seven other churches in Oakland to 
undertake to pay off their debts. It has done 
much to strengthen the cause of liberal religion 
throughout the land. I have had many private 
letters expressing satisfaction at our success; 
and Col. Irish has been invited to be one of the 
principal speakers at the great Unitarian Festi- 
val next May in Boston,—the Unitarian Jeru- 
salem. 

I am glad for the future of true religion 
that there is no possibility that this edifice shall 
ever be devoted to any other purpose, or that, 
if the expansion of business should demand 
that it be demolished, the proceeds shall never 
be diverted from the cause. A deed of trust 
specifying such a purpose has been executed to 
the American Unitarian Association. And now 
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our doors are swung wide open to welcome all|' 
who are minded to come in and worship with. 


| us. I never invite individuals to become mem- 
I bers of this church; but I extend this general 
invitation to you, if you have the brains, the 
h conscience, the spirit of fellowship and of ser- 
vice to be so inclined, you are welcome. 

: And now we celebrate our burnt-offering. 
oY ‘Let us burn up with it all our old fears, our 
prejudices, our unkindnesses, and our indiffer- 
ence. Let us offer our lives, our services, and 
ourselves, that we may become from henceforth 
more pure, more noble, more helpful, and more 
beautiful than ever in the past. 


- Four young daughters of the church then 
mounted the platform, bearing between them, 
; by ribbons at its four corners, a small sheet of 
asbestos on which was laid the crumpled mort- 
gage. The sexton handed a lighted taper to 
Francis Cutting, one of the most bouutiful con- 
tributors for the effacing of the debt; and he 
set fire to the document, which was consumed 


amid a stillness pervaded by soft strains from ]| 


the organ. As the flame was dying down, Mr. 
Mills exclaimed, “Peace to its ashes; and may 
it ‘never have a successor!” 

Among the addresses, readings, and prayers 
was interspersed abundance of fine music; and 
for congregational hymns were sung Samuel 
Longfellow’s ‘One Holy Church” and Wendte’s 
“The forests gave their oak and pine,’’ the 
latter written for the dedication of this very 
fane in 1891. 

A small brass urn, inscribed “Ashes of the 
mortgage of $20,000 on the First Unitarian 
Church, Oakland, Cal. Cremated Jan. 26, 
1902,” is to stand on a bracket in the chancel, 
as a memento of the struggle and the victory. 

: N. E. B. 


Dr. Hale’s Eightieth Birthday. 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., will be 
eighty years old on April 3; and the event will 
be made memorable, not only by his parishioners 
of the South Congregational Church, but by 
citizens of almost every sect and creed. The 
Hale Club, of which William P. Fowler is 
president, conceived the idea of the celebration, 
and had engaged Symphony Hall for the 
oceasion. Speakers of national and inter- 

national prominence were to have made ad- 
dresses, reviewing the long and noble life of the 
famous preacher and scholar. . 

Now, however, the matter has assumed such 
broad proportions that it is not to be confined 
to Dr. Hale’s parish alone; but an invitation has 
been sent out to leading men of the city and 
other places to join a general committee, of 
which Major Henry L. Higginson will be chair- 
man. The committee now numbers about one 
hundred and fifty. Many prominent New 
Yorkers are on the committee, among them 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Gov. Crane, Mayor Col- 
lins. Congressmen and men high in social and 
business circles are included. It is said that 
President Roosevelt, a great admirer of Dr. 
Hale, will lend his name. ‘ 

t A number of the gentlemen in charge met in 
% the vestry of the New Old South Church: The 
Universalist, Congregationalist, Baptist, Cath- 
olic, Jewish, Episcopal, Methodist, and Unita- 
rian denominations were represented. Among 
the organizations co-operating will be the 
American Unitarian Society, Loyal Legion, 
Harvard and Dartmouth Colleges, Boston Latin 
School, Massachusetts Historical Society, Hamp- 


ber of Commerce, the Bostonian Society, Twen- 


ton Normal School, Tuskegee Institute, Cham- 
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BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1817. 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS CO. 


In connection with the settlement of the estate of the late 


MR. JOEL GOLDTHWAIT 


We have recently purchased the entire stock of merchandise, name, and good will belonging 


to this old firm (some fifty years in business). 


This constitutes one of the LARGEST 


TRANSFERS in the Carpet Business that has ever occurred in New England, involving 


$250,000 Worth of 


about 


CARPETS 


and RUCS 


The entire stock f JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & co. 


has been moved into our building, and carefully assorted, and has been marked at prices 


which will constitute a 


CENUINE MARK-DOWN SALE. 


The whole fourth floor of our building has been specially given over to this sale, which 
unquestionably will be BY FAR THE LARGEST ever known in Boston. Our own 
corps of salesmen, together with the late partners of the Goldthwait firm and their leading 


salesmen, are prepared to meet all demands. 


Best Quality 


AMERICAN 
WILTONS 


Usually sold at $2.00 te $2.50 per yard 
marked for this sale to 


1.10, 1.25, 1.50 and 1.75 


PER YARD. 


BIGELOW and 
LOWELL 


BRUSSELS 


and other standard makes, usually sold at 


$1.25 to $1.65 per yard, marked for this sale to 


75c and O5C vias. 


ENGLISH 
BRUSSELS 


at‘per yard \" soe 1.25 


All goods delivered free of charge 
within ro miles of the State House. 


ORIENTAL RUGS and CARPETS 


There are in this sale over 200 large 
ORIENTAL CARPETS, worth over 
$25,000, marked down to quite unusually 
low figures. Following are but a few exam- 
ples, which will serve to indicate the gen- 
eral trend of the reductions : — 


Kind. Register. Size. Was, Now. 
Kirman 3964 120x 9-2......... $200 $100 
Kirman 3980 10-1x 134......... 300 125 
Kirman 3978 6812x10-1........ 150 70 
Kirmap 3958 7-8 x 10-6......... 175 75 
Kirman 3954 9-2x12-0......... 200 95 
Turkey 65034 Moll XS -GeVviesattinges 100 65 
Turkey 4053 SD) x TZ. eo ae a 150 75 
Turkey 4055 9-1x12-6......... 125 75 
Turkey 4056 9-0X128......... 140 75 
Persian 4005 FOS: 12-3 st eet oe 125 75 
Persian 3999 9-0 x 114......... 200 150 
Persian 4026 1-9 M1L-2......4.. 155 95 


BENGALORE KELIMS. These attractive and 
stylish India carpets, in sizes :— 


S Rb GL. Pais alata ote 3 a Was $9.00 Now $6.00 
Bix 10. 2S ccs eset Was 40.00 Now 25.00 
DIZ... eeceersesecees Was 50.00 Now 35.00 
VO 14 os wrarainpe oh sinnternuehs Was 65.00 Now 45.00 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Bring plans of rooms, if possible, 
and sizes of Rugs and Mats wanted. 

During this sale, Oriental Rugs and 
Carpets will not be sent on approval, 
nor can they be reserved or exchanged. 


To accommodate those customers who 
are anticipating their future spring 


purchases, we will store any goods free 
of expense, and deliver at the conven- 
ience of the purchaser. 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS CO. 


PRAY BUILDING 


646 to 658 WASHINGTON ST., Opp. BOYLSTON ST. 
; BOSTON. 
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tieth Century Club, Sons of the American 
Revolution, Hale Club, Merchants’ Club, Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, Lend a Hand Society, 
and the newspapers. 

The form of the observance has been left in 
the hands of the following Executive Committee, 
which will have practically full powers: Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., William P. Fowler, 
Edwin D. Mead, Dr. Myles Standish, George 
H. Flint, Charles W. Ward, Fred B. Carpenter, 
Augustus P. Loring, Samuel B. Capen, Charles 
T. Gallagher, Gen. Charles H. Taylor, Rev. 
George A. Gordon, D.D., John Mason Little, 
Hon. Solomon Lincoin, E. A. Filene, Gen. 
Curtis A. Guild, Jr., Grenville H. Norcross, 
Col. Arnold A. Rand, D. Webster King, and 
Hon. Henry E. Cobb. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. : 


Sunday-school workers are always in need of 
suggestions, because they like to diversify the 
routine by something new. I call attention to 
something excellently planned and well carried 
out at the Wollaston (Mass.) Unitarian church. 
The entertainment consisted of “Old Testament 
Tableaux.” The affair was very successful in 
every way, but I am thinking at this moment of 
the educational quality it possessed and the 
value it all had to the Sunday-school. Leading 
characters and events of the Old Testament 
were selected for the scenes, after noted paint- 
ings. For instance, “Jacob’s Dream” was a 
tableau after Murillo; “The Death of Sisera,” 
after Northcote; “Samuel Presented to Eli,” 
after Opie; “Rizpah,” after Becker; and so on. 
The full number was thirty-one tableaux. Songs 
were interspersed to give variety to the exer- 
cises, and the organ was used with considerable 
effect. I think this is a very happy way of 
imparting knowledge and pleasure at the same 
time. No casual spectator and listener could 
possibly go away without a clearer idea of the 
O!d Testament and its leading characters. This 
plan is available for many lists of subjects, and 
might be made an attractive feature of the win- 
ter’s work inthe Sunday-school. The Wollaston 
tableaux were given in the main auditorium of 
the church. 

Every Other Sunday for February 16 is a 
Washington and Lincoln number. Two excel- 
lent portraits are given with a summary, in verse, 
of the traits which characterized these famous 
men. The picture of Lincoln is specially good; 
and the seven-line estimate of his character by 
Edward Markham, author of “The Man with the 
Hoe,” is very striking. There are some poems 
and prose articles which refer either in general 
or in particular to patriotic and citizenship sub- 
jects. I thoroughly believe in setting aside cer- 
tain Sundays in the year when the Sunday- 
schools can recall great characters. A Sunday, 
for instance, given to the consideration of 
Washington and Lincoln ought to be productive 
of good. Religion is bound up with the welfare 
Ideals 
and standards enforced upon the attention 
of the young will conduce to Christian growth 
and righteousness. Reverence for the noble 
leaders in our national life will lead to reverence 
in religious things. ‘ 

The religious skies seem to contain a good 
many storms just now, and the ecclesiastical 
world is a great deal shaken and troubled. I 
hope 1 shall not seem to be vain-glorious or 
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‘boasting when I assume that those who are 


thoroughly trained in the Unitarian Sunday- 
schools are likely to be secure amidst such 
disturbances. I refer particularly te the con- 
troversies in Biblical criticism. A large number 
of clippings have been forwarded to me by some 
friend, referring to Prof. Pearson’s dispute 
with his Methodist brethren. I suppose there 
is only one result so far as Prof. Pearson is 
concerned: he will be obliged to withdraw 
from the university where he now holds official 
position. But before it is over, acrid discussions 
will take place, accusations will be hurled to and 
fro, and good people will have a feeling of 
dismay. They will say: “What does all this 
mean? Why do good people have such bitter 
differences?” Without discussing Prof. Pear- 
son and his utterances, without going into any 
review of the whole matter, I.have simply this 
statement to reaffirm: that the true training of 
our young people in matters concerning the 
Bible will relieve them of all this deplorable 
warfare. The truth should be taught early, and 
then after life will simply enlarge and apply the 
central beliefs thus implanted. A change of 
view as to the Bible is not only sure to come, it 
has already arrived. With great difficulty it 
fiuds its way in certain quarters. It is lament- 
able to see how some true souls feel that every- 
thing is wrecked and lost by accepting this 
view. But the time is coming when this unfort- 
unate state of mind will decrease, and the 
teachings of the Bible will become better known, 
more widely believed, more personally used, 
beneath the reign of a rational, reverent inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew and Christian Script- 
ures. 

Dr. Hazard makes a good comment in the 
Pilgrim Teacher for February on Sunday-school 
hymnals. He credits some of the _ recent 
hymnals with containing little old-time doggerel, 
but his complaint now is of the lack of inspired 
hymns. “The versifying is often merely mechan- 
ical.” Again, he calls attention to a fact which 
many of us have often deplored, that the hymns 
in Sunday-school books are frequently lugubri- 
ous. Dr. Hazard says: “Think of having those 
in the buoyant, frisking time of life sing, 


‘Through a world of sorrow, 
Pilgrims we roam, 

Waiting till to-morrow, 
Longing for home’! 


That is like asking scampering young colts 
to groan like an overworked, stiff-kneed dray- 
horse.” Without selecting’so defective a hymn 
as this, one might accurately say that many 
adults seem to think song-books for children 
are to be judged by poetry which expresses the 
views and outlooks of mature persons. I have 
run up against this inconsistency very often. 
Our Congregational Trinitarian friends are 
rejoicing in a new hymnal; and it receives con- 
siderable praise on that side of the house, and 
I might add on that side of the street. One 
other reference to it draws out my deep appre- 
ciation: “Only those who have gone through 
the process can faintly realize how much work 
and pains and forethought must go into the 
getting out of such a book. There is so much 
danger of error at every step, it is a wonder 
that a multitude of blunders are not committed. 
When we see others rejoicing in this hymnal, 
we are sure that we shall inwardly say, ‘Oh, but 
you don’t know what labor it required to make 
you so satisfied.’” The editor of a song and 
service book for Sunday-schools must draw 
upon his sense of duty well done for a large 
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part of his compensation. What has been 

avoided, omitted, pondered over, struggled for, 

and modified, is known only to himself. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
dnion. 


NOTES. 


At the February meeting of the board of di- 
rectors our secretary, Miss Homer, announced 
that, owing to continued ill-health, she felt 
obliged to ask for a month’s leave of absence 
for the purpose of a visit South, in the hope 
that her health may be restored. A unanimous 
vote was passed, granting this leave. Upon the 
motion of Mr. Holmes a vote was passed that 
the president appoint a committee of three to 
endeavor to secure some one familiar with the 
secretary’s duties, who would act as secretary 
during Miss Homer’s absence. The president 
appointed as that committee, Mr. Bradlee, Mr.. 
Holmes, and Mr, Atherton. After carefully 
looking the situation over, the committee de- 
cided to invite Miss Edith Melvin of the board 
of directers to serve in that capacity; and Miss 
Melvin has consented to act as secretary pro 
tem. The committee desires to add that Miss 
Melvin, wishing to further the work in every 
possible way, will serve without remuneration. 
During the absence of Miss Homer, Miss Mel- 
vin will be found at the office, Room 11, 25 
Beacon Street, each morning from 9,30 until 
1 o'clock, For the Committee, Percy A. 
Atherton. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES, 


“True Patriotism.” 4£ Cor, xvi. 13; McKin- 
ley’s last speech; Beecher, “Cuba and the 
Brotherhood of Nations” (Sermons, vol. i. 
Sermon X.); Channing, “Duties of the Citizen 
in Times of Trial and Danger” (Works, p. 679). 


The glory of the Christian soldier does not 
consist in conquering provinces, but in repelling 
unjust attacks and guarding the republic. It 
may be that it can only be attained through 
bloodshed ; but he will be covered with a purer 
glory if he can conquer the enemy by the spirit- 
ual power of his word, and peacefully insure 
peace to his country.—Aueustine. 

The claims of country have been felt and 


obeyed even in the rudest ages of society. The: 


community to which we belong is commended 
by our very nature to our affection and service. 
Christianity, in enjoining a disinterested and 
benevolent spirit, admits and sanctions this 
sentiment of nature, this attachment to the 
land of our fathers, the land of our nativity. 
It only demands that our patriotism be purified 
from every mixture of injustice toward foreign 
nations. Within this limit we cannot too ardently 
attach ourselves to the welfare of our country. 
Especially in its perils we should fly to its rescue 
with filial zeal and affection, resolved to partake 
its sufferings, and prepared to die in its defence. 
.. « We should animate our patriotism at the 
moment of danger by reflecting that we have a 
country to contend for which deserves every ef- 
fort and sacrifice. As members of this Com- 
monwealth, in particular, we have every motive 
to invigorate our hearts and hands. We have 
the deeds of our fathers, their piety and virtues, 
and their solicitude for the rights and happiness 
of their posterity, to awaken our emulation 
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How invaluable the inheritance they have left 
us, and defended by their blood! Our populous 
cities and cultivated fields, our schools, colleges, 
and churches, our equal laws, our uncorrupted 
tribunals of justice, our spirit of enterprise, and 
our habits of order and peace, all combine to 
form a commonwealth as rich in blessings and 
privileges as the history of the world records. 
Channing. 

How does Christianity affect our patriotism ? 
What is the true Christian soldier of whom we 
so often sing? 

The true Christian soldier fights not simply 
because he loves his country, but because he 
glories in the cause for which she stands; and 
he struggles against the enemy, not because he 
hates him, but because he hates his cause. 

Much as he may love his country, he cannot 
fight with her if she is warring in an ignoble 
cause. Much as he may hate the cause of the 
enemy, he does not permit himself to hate the 
men who have banded together under that cause. 
The Christian soldier loves with his whole heart 
what is right, and that is why he stands by his 
country with a courage that defeat itself cannot 
weaken. He hates what is ignoble, and that is 
why he struggles against the enemy with a fierce- 
ness that no personal hate or desire for personal 
gain can give. 

The highest patriotism is not simply love of 
our country because it is our country: it is love 
of our country because our country represents 
to us our highest ideals of liberty and truth. 
The love of the fatherland is like the love of 
the father. The youth loves his father because 
he is his father, but that love thrills him and 
inspires him never so much as when he sees in 
the father the incarnation of those ideals which 
he knows to be the highest and best. Christian 
patriotism makes our country stand not simply 
for a father who has given us all, but a father 
who embodies the highest ideals that the world 
can cherish. Christian patriotism shrinks from 
following a Napoleon. It goes forward will- 
ingly to victory or death with our Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Love of country is the crude weapon of the 
savage. Love of country as the land of liberty, 
justice, and peace, is the banner beneath which 
“the son of God goes forth to war.” 


** Who follows in his train?” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev. R. J. 
Hutcheon, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of his fitness for the Unitarian min- 
istry, is hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. W. L. Chaffin, Chairman. D. W. 

_ Morehouse, Secretary. 

Mr. Hutcheon is a graduate of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Kingston, Can., both academic and theo- 
logical department. Graduated in arts in 1892, 
in theology 1895. Entered the Presbyterian 
ministry, and was ordained and settled as 
pastor of Presbyterian church in Almonte, 
Can., 1895, where he remained five years. He 
then tendered his resignation of the pastorate of 


_ the church, and his resignation also from the 


presbytery, and immediately thereafter entered 
the Unitarian fellowship, and was settled as 
pastor of the Church of Our Father in Ottawa 
Jan. 12, 1902. Mr. Hutcheon was born in 
_ Campbeliford, Can., in October, 1869. 
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Meetings. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston.— The fifth regular meeting, nineteenth 
season, IOI -1902, will be held in the parlors of 
the Church of the Disciples, corner of Warren 
Avenue and West Brookline Street, at 5 P.M., 
Monday, February 17. Pictorial Aids in Sun. 
day-school Work. Addresses: “The Picture 
Album,” Rev. Austin S. Garver, Worcester, 
Mass.; “Stereopticon Slides,” Rev. Henry G. 
Spaulding, Boston, Mass. 


Federation of Young People’s Relig- 
ious Unions.—The annual meeting of the 
North Worcester Federation was held at Marl- 
boro with the Unitarian church on Saturday, 
January 25. Ten unions were represented by 
delegates and visitors. Rev. John Baltzly con- 
ducted the opening devotional service. A wel- 
come was extended to the federation by Rey. 
Edward F. Hayward in behalf of the Marlboro 
Union. Mr. Laurence Hayward of Harvard Di- 
vinity School gave an admirable talk on “Enthu- 
siasm and our Religion.” Rev. A. L. Weatherly 
of Worcester spoke of the tragic failure to live 
worthily of our ideals, of our inheritance and 
opportunities, contrasting this, as the real 
tragedy of life, with the sublime ending of the 
life of Jesus, which was no tragedy, but a glori- 
ous triumph of all that was manly and godlike. 
Rev. W. F. Greenman of Watertown, an early 
friend of the federation, who was most gladly 
welcomed to the meeting by his Worcester 
comrades, gave an inspiring address on “Our 
Missionary Motive.” Reports were read by the 
various unions, the union. of Marlboro pre- 
senting a splendid record of work, full of sug- 
gestion and stimulus to all present. The 
Hudson Union, organized since the previous 
meeting, was reported as one result of the 
federation’s work. Officers were elected for 
the ensuing year as follows: president, Rev. 
Frederic J. Gauld of Leominster; vice-presi- 
dent, Percy Atherton of Harvard; secretary, 
Miss A. L. Nourse of Bolton; treasurer, Perley 
Russell of Leominster; directors, Miss F. A. 
Damon, Clinton, Miss Rena Robinson, Hud- 
son, Miss Cora Green, Fitchburg. 


The Women’s Alliance.—The Women’s 
Alliance of the Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church 
had an innovation on Friday, January 24, when 
a special evening meeting was held, to which 
both men and women were cordially invited. 
“Better New York” had been selected as a sub- 
ject of mutual interest; and the Alliance was’ 
fortunate in securing Mrs. Philip Carpenter to 
present her views of the many ways in which all 
might co-operate to improve the city. 

Mrs, W. H. Kenyon followed with an excel- 
lent address on the concerted action of women 
in the recent municipal campaign. 

Mrs. Robert Abbey, president of the City 
History Club, spoke of the origin of this unique 
society, which arose from a keen realization 
that the lack of interest displayed by many in 
political affairs arose from the fact that people 
did not know their city; for to know it is to 
love it, and sustain the hands of those who would 
have it pure andclean, The work done by the 
City History Club is remarkable, and has been 
done chiefly among the poorer classes. Sixty 


Business Notices. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 
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Bargains in Carpets and Rugs.—The John H. 
Pray & Sons Company offer a most remarkable oppor- 
tunity in bargains in carpets and rugs at the sale now in 
progress at their warerooms, 646-658 Washington Street. 

In settling the estate of the late Mr. Joel Goldthwait, 
one of the largest carpet dealers in this city, the firm 
named bought the entire stock of merchandise, name, and 
good will belonging to the late firm, constituting one of 
the largest transfers in the carpet business that has ever 
occurred in New England, 

Any announcement from the Pray concern the commu- 
nity always takes at its face value and to be thoroughly 
reliable; and it behooves all who are seeking bargains in 
high-grade goods to visit the warerooms, and see for them- 
selves the good values which can be secured in carpets for 
their money. 

This firm will be glad to show the goods to intending 
purchasers, and to accommodate their customers by storing 
any goods free of expense and delivering at convenience 
of the purchaser in the future. This will be the largest 
sale ever known in Boston, and well worth the attention 
and patronage of our readers who may want carpets to-day, 
or who will want them three months hence. 


’ 


Established 1859. 


| J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


— Funeral 
= Undertakers — 


= and Embailmers = 
2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night.... 
. « Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY, 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


... CONTENTS ... 
The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 
The Promise of Unitarianism. 
Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE CHEAP, 
MINISTER'S LIBRARY, 


whole or part. Consisting of Emerson’s, 
Whittier’s, Lowell’s, Miiller’s, Allen’s, 
etc., complete works. All new. Must 
be sold at once. Address Box 1003, 
Wuitman, Mass. 


YOUNG LADY, well born, well bred, educated, 

and of cheerful disposition, desires a position as 
companion to an invalid or elderly lady. References ex- 
changed, Address P. O. Box 235, WayMouTH, Mass. 
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classes aré iow in active study, one of them 
existing in the Tombs Prison, where the interest 
manifested is great and the good done to those 
benefited incalculable. 

Rev. Merle St. C. Wright, pastor of this 
church, followed with some interesting remarks 
on the conditions in other cities abroad, which, 
by comparison with our own may lead up to 
better things. In woman we now see the ideal 
nature fitting itself for civic action; but those 
who are inactive are a vast, ever-present, silent 
force for good. 

A social hour was enjoyed after these ad- 
dresses, and the gentlemen of the party seemed 
to think the Alliance well worth a visit ; for all 
declared this evening meeting, with its particu- 
larly vital topic, a great success. 


Churches. . 


Boston.—King’s Chapel : The mid-week noon 
service on Wednesday, February 19, will be 
conducted by Rev. James Eells of the First 
Church, Boston. 


Church of the Disciples: Rev. and Prof. 
W. W. Fenn of Cambridge will preach next 
Sunday morning at 10.30 A.M. 


Arlington, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Fred- 
eric Gill: On Thursday evening, February 6, 
the Alliance and the parish celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of the minister’s ordination and 
installation by a reception given to him, The 
vestries were decorated with palms and potted 
plants. Music was furnished by an orchestra. 
There was a very large attendance, and an en- 
joyable evening was spent by all. In all de- 
partments the church shows new vigor this 
season. The attendance at the Sunday services 
is growing, the Alliance has an increased mem- 
bership, and the Sunday-school, under the su- 
perintendency of Mr. F. S. Sutcliffe, is remark- 
ably prosperous. 


Belfast, Me.—Rev. Harry Lutz: The First 
Parish Church has entered upon its new pas- 
torate under very favorable conditions. The 
hearty response to the efforts of the new min- 
ister has been very gratifying, and encouraging. 
The enthusiasm which all manifest speaks well 
for the future of the work of the parish. On 
the evening of January 16 a reception was given 
to Mr. and Mrs. Lutz in Memorial Hall, where 
they were very warmly greeted and welcomed by 
the members of the parish, influential people, 
business men, and officials of the city, the min- 
isters of all the other Protestant churches of the 
city, and Rev. Father Keeley of the Catholic 
Church. The Sunday-school is being newly 
organized. Systematic graded lessons have 
been adopted. While the scarcity of children 
in the parish necessitates a small school in 
point of numbers, it promises to do a splendid 
work. Mr, Lutz began his pastorate with the 
new year. A formal public service of installa- 
tion will be held some time in the spring. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.— The church tendered 
a reception to the pastor and his bride, which, 
though quickly and informally prepared, was 
very successful and enjoyable. The bride was 
Miss Mary L. Jenkins of Lexington, Ky., who 
at one time resided here and has a large circle 
of friends in this place. Mr. and Mrs, Ham 
were presented with a set of silver tableware in 
behalf of the congregation. 


Chicopee, Mass,— A call has been extended 
to Rev. K. E, Evans, now of Danvers, Mass., 
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to become pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
here. Mr. Evans has accepted, and will very 
soon begin his work. Mr. Evans has been for 
nearly five years pastor of the Danvers church, 
where he has done most excellent service in 
behalf of all branches of parish work. 


Evanston, Ill1— On Sunday, January 26, 
the Charch of All Souls’ celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of Mr. Blake’s ministry. The 
church was organized in October, 1891, Mr. 
Blake coming in January, 1892. There had 
been several previous attempts to organize a 
liberal church here, but this has been the only 
one successful. The morning service consisted 
of a hymn written for the occasion by the pas- 
tor, an account of the history of the church, 
letters from absent members and friends, and 
memorials of those who had passed on into the 
larger life. The anniversary sermon was followed 


by Scripture reading and song. The trustees 


took this occasion to announce that there seemed 
to be an immediate prospect of a church home, 
as almost enough money had been raised or 
pledged, to add to the $1,500 already raised by 
the Branch Alliance, to warrant the erection 
of a simple edifice. Such an announcement 
seemed quite in harmony with the joy of the 
day, and a fitting return to Mr. Blake for his 
long, faithful, and devoted service. In the 
evening Mr. Pulsford of the Church of the 
Messiah, Chicago, preached on “Our Gospel.” 
The church covenant was read, a poem by one 
of the trustees, and at closing a hymn by Mr, 
Blake. It was a day rich in spiritual thought, 
in tender memories, in devoted communion 
together, and large in hopefulness for the future 
growth and prosperity of this small but united 
church. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—Our People’s Church 
has been without a pastor since the resignation 
of Rev. E. C. Smith last November. Since 
then the pulpit was supplied by Rev. C. C. 
Kelso of Chicago, Mrs. Florence K. Crooker of 
Ann Arbor, and Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes of 
Geneseo, Ill. The latter was extended a unani- 
mous call at the annual meeting in January, and 
has accepted. The latest addition to our 
chnrch work is a day nursery where mothers 
may leave their little ones when going to work 
or shopping. This noble work was made possi- 
ble by the creation of the Hubbard Heneka 
Fund, willed the church by several departed 
friends. Our new pastor begins his work under 
favorable conditions, and the future looks bright 
and cheerful. 


Waltham, Mass.—A call has been given 
to Rev. C. A. Place of Gardner, Mass., to 
become pastor of the First Parish, which has 
been without a settled minister since Rev. W. H. 
Pulsford went to Chicago. Mr. Place is to 
assume his new duties very soon, and there is 
general satisfaction and great hope for a success- 
ful forward movement on the part of this old 
society. 


Washington, D.C.— All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
U. G. B. Pierce: The Women’s Alliance lately 
invited each member of the church to a lecture 
given under its auspices by the minister, Rev. 
U. G. B.-Pierce. The subject presented was 
“Tennyson, the High Priest of Spiritual Faith”; 
and the picture of the poet from this point of 
view was extremely satisfactory. Mr. Pierce’s 
theory was well illustrated by quotations from 
Tennyson’s masterpieces. The entertainment 
began with an organ.voluntary by the organist 
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of the church; while the lecture was appropri- 
ately set in the midst of a musical programme, 
consisting of some of Tennyson’s lyrics, rendered 
by the church choir. Not the least interesting 
feature of the evening was the large audience, 
which spoke well for the interest of the people 
in the affairs of the church, besides indicating a 
goodly increase to the treasury of the Alliance. 


Personals, 


Dr. Brooke Herford’s condition has so far 
improved, after his recent very serious attack 
of illness, as to allow of his being removed to 
his new house, 1A, Christchurch Road, Hamp- 
stead. ; 


French Lectures at Harvard. 


The approaching visit of M. Hugues LeRoux 
recalls the fact that he is fifth in the succession 
of eminent French littérateurs who have come to 
this country by invitation of the Cercle Frangais 
of Harvard University. It is true that these 
lectures, given in Cambridge, are intended 
primarily for students; but others have been not 
slow to avail themselves of the invitation gen- 
erously extended to the public, and there is no 
doubt that these visits have done much to 
promote general interest in living French writers 
and stimulate an acquaintance with modern 
French literature. 

The thought that inspired Mr. James Hazen 
Hyde of the class of 1898 to institute such a 
series of lectures, may have come primarily as 
one result from the visit of M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére of the French Academy, who de- 
livered, by invitation of the French department 
of the university, three lectures during Mr. 
Hyde’s Junior year. However that may be, 
Mr. Hyde’s graduation gift has provided an- 
nually a course of eight similar lectures ever 
since, given, partly perhaps by Mr. Hyde’s 
modesty, under the auspices of the Cercle 
Frangais. The donor, who is now president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, with headquarters in Boston, 
must take especial satisfaction in the increasing 
appreciation of his gift. : 

The distinguished Frenchmen whom Boston- 
ians have thus been privileged to meet have 
been: M. René Doumic, critic of Za Revue des 
Deux-Mondes, who \ectured in 1898 on “The 
History of French Romanticism”; Edouard 
Rod, with an important course on “Dramatic 
Poetry in France” ; Henride Regnier, who spoke 
in 1900 on “Modern French Poetry”; and last 
year’s lecturer, Gaston Deschamps, whose 
general subject was “The Modern French 
Theatre.” M. Hugues LeRoux, writer of novels 
and short stories, will doubtless receive the same 
welcome that has been accorded to his prede- 
cessors. 


John Parker IIsley. 


John Parker Ilsley, who was for thirty years 
a resident of Germantown, Philadelphia, and 
prominent in the Unitarian society there, having 
been a member of the board of trustees and at 
one time their president, died at his late home 
in New Brighton, Staten Island, on January 14. 

To those who knew Mr. Ilsley his death has 
caused deep regret that one should be taken 
away whose life stood for so much that was 
true, so much that was pure, so much that was 
noble. An intense sufferer for several months, 
he bore his illness with characteristic cheerfulness 
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came at last, he sank gently away to the eternal 
sleep. Throughout an especially active business 
life, his was a hand of helpfulness extended 
always to the many young men with whom he 
came in contact; and he was much beloved 
because of his genial disposition and strikingly 
cheerful temperament. 

He was a man of strong domestic tastes, and 
his: chief characteristic was his love of home; 
yet there was no limit to his interest in the wel- 
fare of others outside his family circle. He 
leaves a memory rich in the best that this life 


affords, and an example to all who knew him, 
lasting in its purity and strength. C. H. P. 


James W. Tufts. 


The sudden death of James W. Tufts, which 
took place at Pinehurst, N.C., February 2, was 
a shock to all who knew him. It.resulted from 
heart failure caused by indigestion. The funeral 
was held at the family home ; and the service was 
conducted by Rev. Henry F. De Long, minister 
of the church of which Mr. Tufts had long been 
a parishioner. After reading from the Script- 
ures and prayer, Mr. De Long paid a warm 
tribute to the man who in a long business career 
had endeared himself to all with whom he had 
been brought into contact. 

By everybody, from the highest to the lowest 
in position at the great building of the company, 
Mr. Tufts, as the chief executive head, was 
deeply beloved because of his personal interest 
in each and all and general thought of their wel- 
fare and success. His position in the commu- 
nity, his generous charities bestowed in a quiet 
and practical way, his readiness always to open 
wide his purse for any good cause in which he 
could be of help, were all well emphasized by 
the minister, as was the great loss in which the 
community sustains in his death. 

A formal service was held later, with a large 
attendance of friends and associates of long 
standing, and others with whom Mr. Tufts had 
worked in benevolent affairs. Mr. Tufts was 
born Feb. 11, 1832, in Charlestown, where as a 
boy he went to school. When in his teens, he 
became apprentice in an apothecary store; and, 
when he was twenty-one, he went into business 
for himself in Somerville and Medford. When 
Mr. Tufts first conceived the idea of making a 
ie soda-water apparatus for his own use, he had no 
r. thought of its being the seed which was eventu- 


’ ally to grow into a business of wide expansion 


and importance. In the early 60’s he gave up 

his interest in the drug business, and established 

himself in business in Boston as a manufacturer 
} of soda-water apparatus. The business grew 
to enormous proportions; and, when the Ameri- 
can Soda Fountain Company was formed for 
the manufacture of all kinds of fixtures used in 
this business, Mr. Tufts became the president, 
and has always continued in that office. For 
several years Mr. Tufts has passed the winter 
season at Pinehurst, a place which owes its 
birth and progress to his enterprise. 

Mr. Tufts was a man of marked energy and 
great executive ability. He delighted in help- 
ing others, and never missed an opportunity to 
do good, yet always quietly and unostenta- 
tiously. 


Tn railway building*in the Soudan there are 
two harp-players and a flute-player to every 
gang of forty to fifty men. As long as the music 
- brisk, the laborers do not seem to feel 


and courage even unto death; and, when the end’ 
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ing liberal offer : 


Everything for the Garden| 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1902—the most superb and 
instructive horticultural publication of the day—I90 pages—z700 
engravings—6 superb colored plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the follow- 


Every Empty Envelope 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who 
incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, and also send 

: : Sa free of charge, our famous 50=Cent ‘‘Henderson’’ Collection of seeds, 
containing one packet each of Sweet Peas, Giant Flowering; Pansies, Mammoth Flowering; Asters, 
Giant Comet; New York Lettuce; Freedom Tomato, and White Plume Celery, in a coupon en= 
velope, which when emptied_and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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Counts as Cash. 


“Messiah Pulpit” Register Tract Series.’ 


1901-1902 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “‘ Messiah Pulpit’? 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


1. Our Dead President. 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4. Another Year. 

5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 

6. What the Church can do for the World. 

7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 

9. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Author- 


ity. 
11. The King’s Question. (By Rev.Robert Collyer.) 
13. The Twentieth Century Advent of Jesus. 
14. Looking Backward. A Sermon for the Old Year. 
15. The [Morning Song of the Creation, (By 
Rey. Robert Collyer.) 


Series ‘To Young Men and Women.” 


8. I. What Life is For, 
10. Il. Education for Life. 
12. Ill. Money. 
16. IV. The Rihics of Gambling. 
17. _V. What to Read, and Why. 
18. VI. The Place of Religion in Life. 


Series on “Relations of Men and Women.’’ 


I. Men and Women. 


19. 
20. Il. Fathers and Sons. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr, Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 
1. The Crime that Failed. 
2. Conditional Immortality, 
3. The Double Harvest. 
4, The Man-like God. 
5. Practical Ideals. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
Boston 


272 Congress Street 


No. 1. My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No, 2, THE ConGREGATIONAL Mernop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

No. 6. CHurcH OrGANIzATION. By Rey. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred: 

No. 7. Or Maxine One’s SELF BEAuTiFuL. By Rev. 
William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 8. THe Jupcment: The True Doctrine of_the 
Judgment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
William R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. Tue BreaTH oF Lire. By Rey. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.1z, LiperaAt CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Harton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. Joszpy Prizstitey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the By Rev. C.C, Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No, 14. Wuat O'ctock 1s 1T IN Rericion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Open. By Rey. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED OUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivars. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THEopoRE ParkEr’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No.21. THe TuHrotocy oF THE Future. By Rev. 
penes Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 

undred. Ss 

No. 23. A Worxinc THEory 1N Etnuics. By Rey. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. THe Curistian Unitarian Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 26. THE RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W.H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHorT AND LonG ViEews, By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $z.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious Boop or Curist. | By 
rt James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Theodore Parker to 2 Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Plcasantries. 


Miss Rural: “And were you never in the 
country during the season for husking-bees, 
Mr. Sappy?” Sappy: “No. Theidea! How 
do you husk a bee, anyway ?”—Philadelphia 
Press. 


Visitor : “No, I won’t come in. If I could see 
Mr. Jone for two minutes?” Servant: “What 
name shall Oi say, sorr?” Visitor: “Prof. Tan- 
dersplinkintootleheimer.” Servant: “Och, sure, 
ye’d better step in and bring it wid ye, sorr.”— 
Punch. 


“Ves,” admitted Uncle Reuben Throstledyke, 
with some reluctance, “I did buy a gold brick 
wunst fur $700, but the money wuzn’t altogether 
throwed away. My wife uses that brick fur 
keepin’ her feet warm these cold winter nights.” 
Exchange. 


President, then Prof., Hadley, at a social 
party in Minnesota, was required to make a 
rhyme for the word “St. Louis”; and he gave 
it thus: 


“There was a young man in St. Louis 
Who married a quick-witted Jewess. 
So bright are her stories 
That in her he glories, 
And calls her his Chauncey Depew-ess.” 


Prof. Greenwood recently visited the Attucks 
school, and talked on adverbs and adjectives. 
‘Does Prof. Bowser use adverbs and adjectives, 
children?” he asked. “Yes, sir,” chorused the 
little negroes. “Well, what does he use when 
he does not use adverbs and adjectives?” There 
was asilence. Finally, a very black little fellow 
waved his hand. “He generally uses a ruler.”— 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Little May had a ring for a Christmas pres- 
ent, but insisted on taking it from her finger 
and putting it in her mouth. Her mother, 
afraid that May would swallow it, took it 
away, saying, “Now, May, I shall have to keep 
it myself; for I am afraid you will get it on 
your insides.” Whereupon May replied, sob- 
bing, “I might just as well have it on my in- 
sides if I can’t have it on my outsides.” 


A Frenchwoman in New York thought she 
had a good working knowledge of the language, 
says Short Stories. One day this summer she 
called a carpenter, and planned with him to do 
some work for her. After it was done, the bill 
was considerably in excess of the sum first 
named. The woman endeavored to remonstrate, 
but succeeded only in putting her French thought 
into the following English: “But you are more 
dear to me than when we were first engaged.” 


A celebrated lawyer in Nova Scotia is noted 
for his carelessness in dress, which , \noys the 
members of the bar. Entering the “@ *t-room 
once minus a necktie, the judge repreg> ‘him, 
saying that the law required him to wy one. 
“Oh, yes, your Honor, I know it,” was the ty 
answer; “tut it does not say where to weai £. 


As he spoke, he pulled it out of his trouse % 


pocket. The court was too busy repressing a 
smile to allude further to the matter.—Green 
Bag. 

When Mrs. Julia Ward Howe introduced 
Col. Higginson as the first speaker at the din- 
ner of the Boston Authors’ Club, she said, “I 
will now call upon my much respected and 
highly valued vice.” Whereupon he rose, and 
said: “Mrs. Howe’s virtues always speak for 
themselves. It is only on rare occasions that 
she parades a vice.” During the exercises 
Mr. Bliss Perry, in partially apologizing for the 
non-appearance of Gilbert Parker, said, “If he 
were here, we would gladly give him ‘The 
Right of Way.’” Yes, and a place among the 
‘Seats of the Mighty,’ ” put in Mrs. Howe. 
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SEEDS THAT CAN BE GROWN 


‘ _# 
£8 —————————————————— 
B i iH i: : ; \) If you want the choicest vegetables or most beautiful flowers 


you should rad BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1902,-<0 well known as the 
“Leading American Seed Catalogue.” It is mailed FREE to all. Better send your address 


TO-DAY. -W: ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
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arE THE BEST 


WHEELE 
REFLECTOR 


Examine all—then decide on a ‘‘ WHEELER.”” Over roo styles. Thousanas 


in use for all purposes. Made for Churches especially. 
Oil, gas or electricity. State your needs, and LIGHT 


send for FREE illustrated catalogue. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., No. 100 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass, CHURCHES 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building 
BEACON ST. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 190Kecesccece-s 


LIABILITIES, ....+« scsses SPR fe eg le 


+ 27,881,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Town, City, County, Railroad, or other Bonds and 
Stocks inyestigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


8, K. MUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


“SEND FOR SAMPLES 
“AND. PRICES 


IMPROVED 


CUSHION FELT 


TheWorl 

Wi Ets E E LY & co 2 BELL FOUNDERS 

Watervilet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 

The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab, by And. Meneely, 1826. 


1 echoes inducements to settlers of liberal religious 


views who desire a fine healthful climate and congenial 
surroundings at HiGHLAND Sprincs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, school, 
telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church in 
Virginia. Address E. S. Rzap, HIGHLAND SprinGs, Va. 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


Educational. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL “**wase""°™ 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr, N. T, ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘QR. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. K. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER / 
Miss CAROLINE R CLARK, } Principals. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 


This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Peng, 


Gro-f-Ellis:Boston 


The above is the title of a pamphlet which 
we will mail to those interested on application. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


' By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
PRICE $1.00 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


& Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 


HURCH 
Sn LARBETS i cee 


OPP.BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. _ 


